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Hungarian Workers’ Sivike | 
Cripples Puppet Regime 


U. S. School 


Aid Fight 
Broadened 


Congressional passage of fed- 
eral aid for school construction 
appeared more likely as addition- 
al representatives of national or- 
ganizations met in the AFL-CIO 
auditorium to discuss means of 
a unified drive for the legislation. 
Twenty-eight organizations were 
represented, an increase from the 
17 previously announced. 


Cross Section of U. S. 

Organizations represented in the 
Conference on Federal Aid for 

' Education are-a cross-section of the 
United States including teachers, 
superintendents, parents, labor, re- 
ligion, veterans and other groups. 

Andrew J. Biemiller, AFL-CIO 
legislative representative, and act- 
ing chairfnan of the meeting, said 
that the national organizations met 
to exchange information and opin- 
ions on federal aid for school con- 
struction, so that a united call can 
be made upon the Congress “to 
enact this desperately needed and 
too long delayed aid for the chil- 
dren of this nation.” 

Biemiller said that the Admin- 
istration plans to re-introduce a 
bill similar to that submitted in 
the last session. Bi-partisan sup- 
port will be sought. Rep. Augus- 
tine B. Kelley (D-Pa.) will again 
introduce his bill. 

Biemiller urged organizations to 
press the need for federal aid upon 
members of Congress and the Ad- 
ministration. Hopes were expressed 
of a more active role by the Ad- 
ministration next year. It was said 
that “a phone call at the time the 
bill came up in the House last year 
could have changed the 16-votes 
that were all then necessary.” 


Ask Parley With Ike 
The conference has asked Ma- 
rion B. Folsom, secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare, to arrange 
a meeting of five members of the 


(Continued on Page 2) 


b se 5 a Sn PRE OB ae oe : Sy! k 
DAY OF MOURNING for barbaric violations of human rights 
throughout the world, especially in Hungary, was observed on 
Human Rights Day—Dec. 10—by flying U.S. flag at AFL-CIO 
headquarters at half-staff. AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany moves 
the flag to half-staff as AFL-€IO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler 
looks on. 


States Shun Pleas 
To Up Jobless Aid 


Labor Dept. figures show that the separate states are lagging in 
improving their unemployment compensation systems and have 
failed to respond vigorously to pleas by Sec. James P. Mitchell to 
modernize benefits. 

Rejecting AFL-CIO recommendations for a basic federal mini- 
mum standards act, Mitchell has® 


relied instead on asking the states 
to take action individually to im- 
prove jobless pay benefits. 


’ The goal set forth in 1954 by 


Pres. Eisenhower and Mitchell pro- 


Lehman Given First 
Murray-Green Award 


New York—For 30 yedrs of public service devoted to fighting 
for “first-class citizenship for all Americans,” Sen. Herbert Lehman 


(D-N.Y.) received the 
-Green Award. 


AFL-CIO’s first Philip Murray-William 


At a banquet in New York’s 
Hotel Commodore, Chairman Jos- 
eph Beirne of the Community Serv- 
ices Committee presented a plaque 
and a check for $5,000 to the 78- 
year-old New Yorker, who retires 
from the U. S. Senate next month. 


— 


The deep respect and affection 
for Lehman by union people was 
evident throughout the evening. 
Lehman, who turned from a career 
of banking 30 years ago to devote 
himself to liberal-minded public 


(Continued on Page 13) 


posed that the states raise benefits 
“so that payments to the great ma- 
jority may equal at least half their 
regular earnings.” The Adminis- 
tration leaders also urged a uni- 
form duration of 26 weeks of pay- 
ments to the jobless. 
Duration Extended 

Labor Dept. statistics reveal that 
despite timid improvements in vari- 
ous states, the average weekly bene- 
fit remained at about one-third of 
average weekly wages as of Oct. 
15, 1956. 

Duration of jobless payments 
has been extended to 26. weeks 
in a majority of the states but the 
size of benefits has been only 
moderately raised and still falls” 
far short of reflecting the increase 
in workers’ earnings since. World 
War Ii. 

In 1939, the department reported, 


(Continued on Page 16) 


Free Labor Speeds - 


|Aid for Refugees 


By Gervase N. Love 


» 


The workers have become the core of Hungary’s grim battle for 


and communications turned into 


=| freedom as a general strike that crippled production, transportation ~ 


widescale disorder and fighting. 


In Budapest, the Soviet-dominated Kadar government “outlawed” 
the Central Workers Council, the nucleus of resistance, before the 


rN 


strike was to become effective. 

But though Russian — soldiers, 
backed by tanks and heavy arms, 
seized leaders and threw them in 
jail or hustled them out of the 
country, the council continued to 


function and renewed its demands 
on the government. 


Resistance Grows 

Direct negotiations between 
council leaders and Premier Janos 
Kadar had broken down when the 
puppet leader rejected a series of 
worker demands for greater free- 
dom, announced his determination 
to “crush” resistance, and tried in 
vain to make it stick. 


Additional hundreds of Hun- 
garian workers, backed by stu- 
dents and liberals, fell before the 
all-powerful Russian arms, but 
the grim resistance continued and 
grew, with rank-and-file workers 
at times forging ahead of their 
leaders. ‘ 

Widespread walkouts had cut 
production to a minimum even be- 
fore the general strike call. Fac- 
tories and mines were damaged. 
Workers willing to return to their 
jobs could do little but clean up 
the debris. 

Meanwhile, relief agencies, as- 
sisted by the financial support of 
free labor throughout the world, 
continued despite the fighting to try 
and feed the Hungarians and to 
take care of the additional thou- 
sands of refugees moving steadily 
into Austria via a new underground 
railway. 

130,000 in Austria 

At last count, approximately 
130,000 men, women and children 
—most of-them with nothing but 
the clothes on their backs—had 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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Admit More 


Hungarians, 


Asks Meany 


New York — AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany called for an in- 
crease of the U.S. quota for Hun- 
garian refugees to 100,000. The 
present quota is 21,500. 


Meany said that with the present 
state of the U.S.-economy the in- 
creased number of Hungarian refu- 
gees could easily be absorbed. He 
spoke at a luncheon here of the 
Overseas Press Club. 

He told the audience that Miss 
Anna Kethly, only member of the 
last free Hungarian government in 
the free world, had been invited to. 
return to the U.S. as the guest of 
the AFL-CIO. 

He emphasized that labor hopes 
that she will be given an opportu- 
nity to address the United Nations, 
an opportunity denied her last 
month when she was in New York. 

In response to a question about 
his present feelings about Prime 
Minister Nehru of India, whom he 
had criticized in a speech a year 
ago, he said: 

“I feel even more strongly now 
that Nehru is an agent of Soviet 
communism whether he likes it or 
not, and [ feel more strongly about 
it than before, particularly because 
of the activities in the United Na- 
tions of the Indian ambassador, 
Krishna Menon. 


“T hope to tell this to Mr. Nehru 
when he is here to his face.” 


‘Greater Danger’ Seen 
In Red’s Smile-Policy 


There is “greater danger” in the Soviet smile-policy than in the 


old Stalin frown-policy. 


That is the theme of a new study just published by the AFL-CIO. 


9% 


Entitled “Dhe Greater Danger,’®— 


the pamphlet is, perhaps, the most 
searching analysis of the Soviet 
Communist Party line (and the be- 
tween-the-lines policies) ever under- 
taken by the American democratic 
labor movement. 

Although the manuscript was 


es 


prepared before the recent events 
in Hungary, Poland and other east- 
ern European satellites, the analysis 
makes clear that the Khrushchev 
line can be even more treacherous ~ 
than Soviet policy in the days when 
(Continued on Page 12) 
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Labor Warns Civic Groups to Gird 


For Higher | 


State and local taxes face an- 
other boost when the legislatures 
begin to gather early next year— 
and it’s up to labor and other 
public-minded groups to see that 
they bear down heaviest on those 
best able to pay. 

That warning is sounded in the 
current issue of Labor’s Economic 
Review, published. by the AFL- 
CIO Dept. of Research. 

“The big question is not whether 
they will go up further—they will 
—but what kind of new levies will 
be imposed,” the Review says. 

"Jumped 200 Percent 


Between 1942 and 1956, local/} 


taxes jumped more than 200 per- 
cent and total more than $26 bil- 
lion a year. That’s twice what 


- Uncle Sam uses for civilian public 


expenditures, the Review points 
out, and of the federal $13 billion, 
$3 billion goes back to the eeu as 
grants-in-aid. 

The rest of the $68 billion the 
federal government collected last 
year went to pay off the cost of old 
wars and prepare for possible new 
wars. 

“The rapid rise in state and local 
taxes is shifting more and more of 
the total tax burden to those least 
able to pay,” the Review continues. 

“Why? Because our federal tax 
structure—despite its many glaring 
loopholes and inequities—is based 
On ‘progressive’ taxes 
(taxes based upon ability to pay; 
that is, based upon the principle the 


~ higher the income the higher the 


tax, the lower the income the lower 
the tax). 


“In contrast, state and local 
taxes are primarily ‘regressive’; 
they take more, proportionately 
to income, from those who are 

_ least able to pay. That means 
the higher the income, the lower 
the tax; the lower the income, 
the higher the tax.” 


The Review contains a chart de- 
picting what this means. Last year, 
it shows, the wealthy paid most of 
the federal taxes— 47 percent 
through individual income taxes, 31 
percent in corporate profit taxes, 
2 percent in estate and gift taxes, 


. only 14.5 percent from sales or ex- 


cise taxes, and 5.5 percent from all 
other seurces. 

On the other hand, the chart 
shows, those least able to pay were 
tapped for the bulk of state taxes. 
Individual income taxes accounted 
for only 10 percent, corporate in- 
come taxes for 6.6 percent. On the 
other hand, 58.3 percent of the to- 
tal came from sales and excise 


Teamsters Furnish 
Elmer’s Breech(es ) 


Seattle — Elmer — who’s 
really a lady—is sporting the 
latest thing in elephant undies, 
thanks to the Teamsters. She’s 
a favorite with children who 
visited the Woodland Park 
Zoo and the star of school 
safety programs sponsored by 
the Seattle school board. 

The weather has been get- 
ting too cool for a sensitive 
lady like Elmer and for a time 
it looked as though she would 
have to spend the winter in- 
doors, cancelling her TV ap- 
pearances. Neither the school 
board or the zoo had money 
in their budgets to get lin- 


The Teamsters stepped into 
the breach and Elmer is now 
in breeches. The underthings, 
made by an awning company, 
may not be dainty or frilly— 
but they keep Elmer warm. 


gerie for Elmer. ; 


State and Local Levies 


SALES TAX MAKES THE RICH "RICHER AND THE POOR POORER 


$3,000—$4,000 
A YEAR INCOME ~. 


fal 


ol! 


taxes and 25.1 percent from “all 
other” levies. 

In local areas, more than 80 per- 
cent of the total tax income came 
from property taxes, which at best 
hit rich and poor alike. Another 
large lump came from local sales 
taxes, which often are piled on top 
of similar state-imposed levies, and 
still another from the vicious pay- 
roll tax. 


“Propagandists for special 
privilege spread the soothing 
argument that the sales tax is the 
‘least painful’ of all,” the Review 
says. “‘Just a few pennies at a 
time from everyone,’ they say. 


But a sales tax is ‘painless’ only 
for the well-off who pay the least 
proportionately. 

“The rate is the same for all, re- 
gardless of ability to pay. The 
poorest families cannot escape the 
sales levy because exemptions and 
graduated taxes for rising incomes 
(features of a progressive tax) do 
not apply. The impact of a flat 
sales tax rate is greatest on these 
low-income families.” 

The Review cited a study of a 
group of families in the $3,000 to 
$4,000 a year bracket, with a. $3,- 
475 average, posed against a group 


with incomes of more than $10,000 
and averaging $17,055. 


A 5 percent sales tax excluding 
only housing, the study revealed, 
cost the first group 4.5 percent of 
its total income, while the second 
group had to pay but 2.8 percent. 


“In championing a greater use of 
progressive taxes, organized labor 
is seeking no special advantage for 
union members,” the Review says. 

“Inevitably, millions of moderate 
income wage and salary earners 
must continue to share the mount- 
ing cost of government services. 
All we ask is the end of the vicious 
practice of saddling more and more 
of the cost on families least able 
to pay.” 


Labor Tells House Group Excise 
Taxes Are Unfair to Low Earners 


Reduction or elimination of most excise taxes as part of a broad treatment of the whole tax~struc- 
ture was urged by AFL-CIO Research Dir. Stanley H. Ruttenberg in testimony before a House Way 
and Means Subcommittee. He proposed that cuts in excise levies scheduled for Mar. 31; 1957, be 


allowed to go into effect; that ex-® 


cise taxes which affect low and mid- 
dle income individuals unfairly be 
reduced still further, and that any 
proposals for extension of excises, 
or a broad sales or manufacturers’ 
excise tax, be opposed. 

Ruttenberg said the AFL-CIO 
favors continuation of the corpo- 
rate tax rate at 52 percent, and en- 
actment of early income tax cuts 
for low and middle income individ- 
uals. 

“The budget surplus for the com- 
ing fiscal year will be great enough 
to permit certain tax cuts to take 
place,” he said, “while other tax 
adjustments’ to establish sepa can 
be made. 

“These revisions can be en- 
acted without necessarily causing 
a loss of revenue, if efforts are 
made to close the loopholes and 
leakages and to stop the erosions 
of the present corporate, individ- 
ual, -estate and gift tax struc- 
tures.” 

The lower excise taxes due next 
Mar. 31, unless new legislation is 
enacted, affect levies on autos, ac- 
cessories and parts; distilled spirits, 
beer, wine, liquor, liqueur and cig- 
arets. The estimated loss in rev- 
enue Ruttenberg placed at between 


‘| $800 and $900 million. 


“Excise taxes which are regula- 
tory in character, as well as those 


New YorkPressmen 


Sign Two-YearPact|. 


New York—Increases of $9 a 
week are provided in a two-year 
contract agreed upon-by Pressmen’s 
Local 2 and the publishers of nine 
daily newspapers. -There will be a 
$5 boost in the first year and $4 in 
the second. 


All of the raises may not go into 


wages but may be applied to wel-|. 


fare and fringe benefits. 


on luxuries, should be continued,” 
he went on, “but excise taxes on 
transportation, communications, 
household necessities, entertainment 
and beer should be reduced. We 
hope eventually they will be elimi- 
nated.” 

He called excise taxes “unfair 
and unjust,” and declared they 
“bear most heavily on the ‘low-in- 
come individual and are least bur- 
densome on higher-income recip- 
ients.” 

He attacked proposed general 
excise sales taxes as creating “the 
greatest burden for those individ- 
uals who must spend every penny 
they earn.” 


Such a tax is based on ex- 
penditures rather than income, 
he pointed out, and places the 
greatest burden on people whose 
income makes it difficult to save 
—a group that includes those re- 
ceiving between $1,000 and $6,- 
000 a year, according to a recent 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ study. 

“In the mind of an impartial ob- 
er,” he said, “there can be no 
question that the excise tax—wheth- 


er it be a general sales or manufac- 
turers’ excise, or even the specific 
excises we now have—is unfair, un- 
just and most burdensome to low- 
est income recipients.” 


suggestions: 


numbers, 


the address side. 


with heavy cord. 


Postal Union Request: 
Send Xmas Mail Early 


A nationwide drive to speed handling of the annual flood 
of cards and packages in the face of predictions that this 
year’s Christmas mail will be the heaviest in history, has been 
announced by the Natl. Federation of Post Office Clerks. 

NFPOC Pres. J. Cline House said that every available com- 
munication medium—radio, television, and the press—is being 
utilized to urge the public to cooperate with the postal clerks 
in preventing a last minute jam of Christmas mail. : 

House said that “postal clerks across the country will be 
working around the clock from now through the holidays to 
assure speedy, safe delivery of the Christmas mail, but the 
final result depends in large measure upon public cooperation 
in mailing early and properly.” 

Careless addressing and improperly wrapped packages make 
up a large part of the undeliverable and delayed mail, House 
declared. He advised the police to follow these simple, basic 


1—Mail all gifts and cards early. 

2—Write or print all addresses clearly, giving full address. 
Don’t abbreviate names of cities and states and give zone 

3—Place all stickers and decorations on the back—not on 


4—Be sure packages are carefully and firmly packed. Use 
strong, reinforced containers, wrap well and tie all packages 


School Aid 
Drive Gains 
New Impetus 


(Continued from Page 1) 
conference with President Eisen- 
hower, to discuss the legislation. . 

Carl Megel, president of the 
American Federation of Teach- 
~ers, reported that he. has pre- 
sented the story of the confer- 
ence in four Middle West states 
recently. In Louisville, he said 
that school money from the fed- 
eral government is “the only way 
of spreading school costs ~~ 
all people.” 

He declared that, “The cry of 
‘federal control’ under federal aid 
is a red herring. - Federal aid for 
roads and rivers and harbors once 
labeled ‘pork-barrel’ appropriations 
have never done anything but im- 
prove our roads and rivers and 
harbors.” 

The conference executive com- 
mittee is composed of Dr. Helen G. 
Bragdon, general director of the 
American Association of Univer- 
sity Women; Carl J. Megel, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Teachers; Dr. M. D. Mobley, exec- 
utive secretary of the American Vo- 
cational Association; Philip Schiff, 
Washington representative of the 
National Jewish Welfare Board; 
David R. Schlothauer of AMVETS; 
Dr. Glenn E. Snow of the National 
Education Association, representing 
Dr. William Carr, its executive sec- 
retary, and John Connors, director 


of the AFL-CIO — of Educa- 
tion. 


FHA €ertifies 


IBEW Loan Buying 


The Federal Housing Commis- 
sion has certified the Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers as eligible to 
buy mortgage loans insured under 
FHA programs. 

The union hopes to be able to 
invest some of its funds each 
month, Pres. Gordon M.. Freeman 
said. 

FHA Commissioner Mason 
pointed out that the funds the 
IBEW will invest in FHA insured 
mortgages in all probability will not 
go as direct loans to builders or 
buyers, but to purchase mortgage 
portfolios through banking chan- 
nels. 

The FHA recently announced 
that other unions are interested in 
FHA-backed mortgages, citing spe- 
cifically the Bakery Workers, Meat 
Cutters and the New York Hotel 
Trades Council. The Garment 
Workers recently announced plans 
to invest in the securities. 


Hayes Aircraft 
Probe Requested 


» Birmingham, Ala. — Congres- 
sional leaders have been asked to 
investigate union-busting tactics em- 
ployed by Hayes Aircraft Corp. 
against Auto Workers Local 1155. 

Pres. George Siddons charged in 
telegrams to House and Senate 
members that the firm, working ex- 
‘clusively on Air Force contracts, 
has repeatedly violated the UAW 
contract which expires next April. 

“Management,” he said, “while 
freely admitting the contract viola- 
tions, has refused to take steps to 
‘stop such violations by supervisory 
employes.” 

Local members, Siddons contin- 
ued, “never have, nor do they in- 
tend to shirk their responsibility to 
their country and to their employer. 
It must be made clear, however, 
that if the labor relations policies 
of the management . . .« force the 
employes to take drastic action to 
correct. abuses, neither will they 


shirk that responsibility.” 
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Court Ruling Protects Union | 
Against Perjury of Officer 


The Supreme Court has unanimously ruled that a union cannot be deprived of National Labor 
Relations Board protection because a union officer filed a perjured non-Communist affidavit. 

A curious effect of the decision is to compel the board to service unions even though their offi- 
cers may have been convicted of filing false affidavits while a recognized anti-Communist union, the 
Auto Workers, is deprived of NLRB protesses on a disputed technical point involving the non- 


filing of affidavits. 
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The. high court’s decision came 
in two cases involving the unaffil- 
jated Mine, Mill and Smelter Work- 
ers and the once-unaffiliated Fur 


| Workers, now merged with the 
AFL-CIO Meat Cutters. 

The Lannom Manufacturing Co. 
of Tullahoma, Tenn.,' obtained a 


Unemployment Rises, 


65.3 Million Working 


Nine hundred thousand Americans lost their jobs in the month 


ending in mid-November and the 


number of unemployed increased 


by 550,000 due in part to the failure of non-agricultural employ- 


> 


ment to chalk up its usual sea 
sonal gain, a government report 
showed. 

A total of 65. 3 million men and 
women were working, the highest 
for any November on record de- 
spite the drop from October, and 


461,000 more than were employed 


in November 1955. Of these 17 
million were factory workers, a sea- 
sonal decline of 95,000 from Octo- 
ber. 


Unemployment went up to 2,- 
460,000 after reaching a seasonal 
low of 1.9 million in mid-October. 
This represents an increase from 2.8 
to 3.6 percent of the labor force 
and was about the same as in No- 
vember 1955. 


The report was the work of the 
Commerce Dept.’s Census Bureau 
and the Labor Dept.’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. It attributed the 
increase in unemployment to sea- 
sonal declines in farm, construction 
and other outdoor work, and the 
entry of students and housewives 
seeking holiday jobs into the labor 
market. 

The increase in unemployment 
did not match the decrease in em- 
ployment because many workers, 
especially farmers, left the labor 
market. 


The joint report showed that an- 
other new high was set for earn- 
ings of factory workers—$82.42 a 
week, up 21 cents from mid-Octo- 
ber, with an hourly average of 
$2.03, also a record. 

The Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity, in a separate report, showed 
that state -insured unemployment 
had increased by 75,000 to 950,000 


went up sharply the following week 
to nearly 1.1 million. 

Most of the increase took place 
in-a few areas—50,000 on the Pa- 
cific Coast as lumbering and food 
processing went into seasonal de- 
clines, and “sizeable” jumps in ap- 
parel and other soft goods and in- 
dustries in New York and Massa- 
chusetts. 


ACW Moves: 


To Organize 
In Puerto Rico 


San Juan, P. R.—The Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers has com- 
pleted plans to organize workers in 
the men’s and boys’ apparel trades 
of Puerto Rico. 

Edwin Gersh, a veteran ACWA 
organizer, will be director of organ- 
ization in the island campaign. His 
first efforts, he said, will be directed 
toward unionization of plants mak- 
ing slacks, pajamas and men’s 
gloves whose principal output is 
sold on the mainland. 

The union, he continued, is de- 
termined to raise the standards and 
improve working conditions for all 
within its jurisdiction in Puerto 
Rico. 

“We hope to eliminate cut-throat 
competition at the expense of 
labor,” Gersh said, “and we expect 
to do this with the least amount of 
economic strife possible. We are 
confident that we can establish in 
Puerto Rico the same peaceful, en- 
lightened labor-management rela- 
tions which have marked our efforts 


in the middle of November, but 


during the past 30 years.” 


U.S. Circuit Court decision direct- 
ing the labor board not to process a 
Fur Workers case on the ground 
that Ben Gold, then union presi- 
dent, had been convicted of perjury 
in relation to his non-Communist 
affidavit. 

The board, accepting this deci- 
sion, then declined to process a 
Mine, Mill and Smelter complaint 
on the ground that Maurice Travis, 
then president, had filed a false 
non-Communist affidavit. Another 
U. S. Cireuit Cotrt of Appeals 
overruled the board and disagreed 
with the Circuit Court in the Fur 
Workers case. ~ 

The Supreme Court settled the} . 
issue by deciding that nothing in 
the Taft-Hartley Act indicated that 


JOINT ACTION in the aircraft and guided missile industries, the 
largest employers of labor in the North American continent, has 
been pledged by the Machinists and Auto Workers who represent 
the majority of workers in those industries. Pledging a united front 


in the bargaining and other fields are IAM Pres. Al Hayes (left) 
and UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther. 


Congress intended to impose “dras- 
tic” penalties on a union merely 
“because its officer has deceived the 
union as well as the board by a 
false affidavit.” 


Can Prosecute Officer 


The Justice Dept. can prosecute 
the offending officer on perjury 
charges but the union cannot be 
penalized as a group, Justice Wil- 


Increase of 


Oil Workers Go After 


27 Cents 


Denver—Basic wage rate boosts of not less than 27 cents an 
hour were set as next year’s negotiating goals by the 52-member . 


bargaining committee of the Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers 
for its units in the oil and related® 


liam O. Douglas ruled for a unani- 
mous court. ° - 

The effect is to compel the labor 
board to hear unfair labor practice 
charges filed by a union even if 
the union’s officers have been con- 
victed of perjury in non-Communist 
affidavits. 

Ironically, an NLRB trial exam- 
iner has held that the UAW—a 
notably anti-Communist union—is 
not entitled to board protection in 
charges against the strike-bound 
Kohler Co. because the local’s 
international trustees, who were not 
considered “officers” and have 
never been even suspected of Com- 
munist sympathies, failed to’ file 
non-Communist papers. 


Gulbransen Heads 
Utah State AFL-CIO 


Salt Lake City—LaMar D. Gul- 
bransen has succeeded David S. 
Turfier as president of the Utah 
State AFL-CIO. The latter has as- 
sumed a post with the Sheet Metal 
Workers. 


industries. 

Each unit, the committee said, 
“may apply the increase by such 
formula as it sees fit; that is, it 
may apply the increase in the form 
of 27 cents an hour increase in all 
rates, on an equivalent percentage 
basis, or in a combination of these 
forms.” 

Increase Justified 


OCAW group, “is justified by many 
factors, which will be presented in 
more detail to the various compan- 
ies across the bargaining table.” 
Factors cited by the bargaining 
policy committee included the con- 
tinuing increase in the cost of liv- 
ing, the mounting productivity of 
the entire national economy, the 
even more rapid increase in the 
productivity of the oil industry and 
oil workers, the wage and fringe 
benefits being won by unions in 
other industries and the “fantastic 
and constant increase in profits” be- 
ing enjoyed by the oil companies 
as a result, in part, of the skills of 


LEADERS OF THE CALIFORNIA STATE CIO COUNCIL and AFL State Federation chat for a 
few moments on stage at the Seventh Annual State CIO Council convention. Left to right: DeWitt 
Stone, State CIO Council vice president representing UAW; John A. Despol and Neil J. Haggerty, 
secretary-treasurers of state CIO and AFL, respectively; Manuel Dias, State CIO president, and 
Thomas (Tiny) sat. State AFL vice — Haggerty delivered a major address before the 


convention. 


the men and women who work in 


the industry. é 


105,000 Affected 

In addition to the wage demand, 
the union officers and staff were 
instructed to bargain vigorously for 
substantial improvements in fringe 
benefits. 

About 105,000 of the OCAW's 
members are affected by the in- 
structions from the bargaining pol- 
icy committee. Other oil workers, 
not covered by contract, will be 
affected indirectly. since tradition- 
ally they obtain the same increases 
negotiated by the union. . 

The last general wage increase in 
the oil industry was 6 percent with 
a 15-cent minimum effective Feb. 
1, plus shift premiums. 


Dick Gray on Mend 


After Minor Stroke 


Pres. Richard J. Gray, of the 
AFL-CIO Building Trades Dept., 
was resting comfortably at his 
home here after suffering a minor 


‘headquarters. 

Gray, who is 70, spent several 
days in Suburban Hospital with 
temporary partial paralysis of his 
right side before being moved to 
his home. He was expected to re- 
turn to work soon. 


The ‘increase, according to the]; 


stroke at his desk in AFL-CIO 


UAW Drafts 
Bargaining 


Plans for ’58 


Chicago—The Auto Workers une . 
ion is drafting its “most ambitious” 
program for 1958 when contracts 
in the automotive, aircraft and 
farm equipment industries expire, 
UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther de- 
clared here. 

He told the 1,000 delegates to 
the annual conference of the un- 
ion’s skilled trades members that 
the proposals for the 1958 bargain- 
ing would be presented at the un- 
ion’s annual convention-in April 
1957, with a special convention un- 
der consideration for early in 1958 
to complete the final drafting. 

_ Wage demands will be made for 
skilled workers, production work- 
ers, white’collar workers, engineers 


and “everyone else in our union,” 
he said. 


The 1958 demands will be 
backed with all of the union’s 
strength, Reuther added, including 
the strike weapon. 

“Unless you have powgr behind 
eloquence ‘and facts you might as 


well not come to the bargaining 
table,” he declared. 


Kohler Boycott 
Strengthens Unity 


Racine, Wis.—Unions here 
have found that by getting to- 
gether to boycott scab-made 
Kohler products they have 
strengthened their own unity. 

Founded last February, the 
AFL-CIO Committee on 
Struck Goods is headed by 
Pres. Albert Pearce of the 
Teamsters. Its efforts have 
blocked installation‘of Kohler 
products in a number of new 
buildings valued at more than 
$7.5 million. 

The Auto Workers have 
been on strike against the 

anti-union Kohler Co. for 
more than two years in She- 
boygan, Wis. 
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Workers Hold Line i in No-Man’ s Land 


20-Month Battle Going Strong — 
Against Miami’s Luxury Hotels — 


Miami Beach, Fla.—Twenty months after the Hotel Workers Union Local 255 struck the luxury} | 
hotels of this lavish, winter playground, nearly 5,000 union members are still aceking a basic con-| ; 


By Willard Shelton 


teact with more than 100. of the multimillion-dollar hostelries. 


It is a strange “strike.” 
maintaining any picket lines. 
have pointblank refused to bargain.® 


The local has been enjoined, by various Dade County judges, from | 
It has been enjoined from publicizing any list of “unfair” hotels that | : 


The local is caught in a no- 
man’s-land of legal non-jurisdic- 
tion in all efforts to prove its ma- 
jority and its right to bargain for 
the workers. 

Refused Election 

The National Labor Relations 
Board refused to order a repre- 
sentation election, holding that it 
had no jurisdiction. And Florida 
state law is grossly insufficient; it 
establishes no machinery through 
which a union may prove its ma- 

Strike “headquarters” at 920 Al- 
ton Road, where strikers were fed 
three meals a day for months and 
where picket and social activities 
were coordinated, now serves prin- 
cipally as the place from which job 
assignments are channeled. 

“For a long time we were the 
best-looking, healthiest strikers in 

. the world,” says one waitress who 

_ walked off her job at a hotel on 
Apr. 13, 1955. “We were sun- 
tanned from the picket lines and 

- the best-fed workers in the coun- 
try. Chefs described by the hotels 
as the best in the world prepared 
our meals and we had a capacity 
crowd every night.” 

The Dade County injunctions 
against the union have been sweep- 
ing and drastic. One judge ruled 
that the existence of a picket line 
implied “psychological violence.” 
Another held that the union could 
not picket because it had not given 
sufficient notice and “time” before 
striking. 

Decision Long Awaited . 

When the local struck the fabu- 
lous Fontainebleau Hotel Dec. 21, 
1955, the judge issued a temporary 
restraining order “in the spirit of 
the Christmas holidays.” When he 
later ordered sworn depositions by 
which the local could prove its ma- 
jority, the hotel filed a writ with 
the state Supreme Court, which 
took jurisdiction—and hasn’t yet 
handed down a decision. 

The local has sent many of the 
strikers back to work even at 
hotels on the “unfair” list of the 
parent international. Partly this 
was to enable them to vote in an 
NLRB representation election in 
case one should be ordered; 
partly it is because the drastic 


Virginia, Florida— 
Struggles’ the Same 

The AFL-CIO News is 
._publishing on this and the 
facing page stories of the 
‘worker’s never-ending strug- 
gle for dignity and a better 
standard of living. 

In one case it is the story 
of men and women struggling 
for decent wages and work- 
ing conditions in a southern 
state where an anti-labor em- 
ployer can pretty much be a 
law unto himself. 

In the other it is the same 
story of struggle, but against 
the background of a luxurious 
resort area, where the law is 
heavily weighted against the 
trade union movement. 

‘Winchester, Va.,and Miami 
Beach, Fla., represent almost 
two different worlds. But in 
both the men and women who 
work for wages have to fight 
to achieve status for them- 
selves and their unions. 


injunctions robbed the local of 
its power to exert picket-line 
pressure. 

The contrast between the wealth 
and power of the hotels and the 
penurious wages paid their workers 
is startling. During the “season” 
—the lush December-through-April 
period—the poorest bedrooms be- 
gin at $35 a day. Accommoda- 
tions are more likely to run to $45 
or $50 or more a day. 

The hotels pay their chamber- 
maids $5 a day, their housemen $6 
or $7, their waitresses $2.50, their 
bellmen from $25 to $50 a month. 

Waitresses and bellmen are sup- 
posed to “make it up” in tips—but 
the tips can be scanty during the 
long months outside the “season,” 
even for the skeleton crews who 
keep their jobs. 

Local Still Growing 

The international has poured 
more than $2 million into support- 
ing the fight for recognition by 
Local 255. And despite all handi- 
caps, the local has continued to 
grow in membership and to main- 
tain a high morale. 


MORE THAN 1,000 LABOR, industry and civic leaders in 
Chicago bought a $1,000 Israel bond each to attend a dinner in 
honor of Pres. David J. McDonald of the Steelworkers. He is shown, 
at left, with (left to right) AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, Pres. 
William L. McFetridge of the Building Service Employes, USWA 
Dist. Dir. Joseph Germano and Gen. Lucius Clay, commander of 
U.S. armed forces during the Berlin air lift. 


A total of 13 hotels and one 
big motel have signed contracts 
with the local. Intl. Pres. Ed. S. 
Miller and General Counsel J. 
W. Brown have engaged in leng- 
thy negotiations for a master con- 
tract with scores of hotels in the 
Miami Beach Hotel Association. 


The local, despite court prohibi- 


tions on legitimate strike activities, 
has proved its capacity to live and 
grow. 

The hotels that have signed con- 
tracts apply to the local for quali- 
fied personnel. Union members 
even in the “unfair” hotels notify 
the local when jobs are available. 


The Florida Federation of Labor 


will hold its 1957 convention in 
Miami Beach, where its delegates 
“can sleep in union beds and eat in 
union restaurants.” 


Advertisements published in New] § 
York and other northern news-!} | 


papers warned the public that the 
“beach” workers were grossly un- 
derpaid and were fighting for rec- 
ognition of their union. 


Certain to Seek Law 


Gov. LeRoy Collins, recently re- 
elected, this year became the first 
Florida governor ever to address a 
federation of labor meeting. Col- 
lins disturbed by the long contest, 
once considered appointing a com- 
mission of non-partisan citizens to 
help determine where the local had 


majorities. The plan fell through! 


but the 1957 legislative session is 
certain to be asked for a state law 
establishing machinery for repre- 
sentation elections by workers. 


“One of our problems,” says 
a spokesman for the local, “is 
that many hotels here are not run 
by hotel men, who recognize the 
value of stable labor relations 
and a stable staff of workers.” 


“Another is that so many re- 
tired people come here and 
women can take jobs as house- 
maids without any special train- 
ing: they have made beds, after 
all, all their lives.” 


As the new “season” opens, 
Local 255 remains confident that 
its fight for recognition and decent 
wages and working conditions will 
end in victory. 

“When we struck the Saxony 
Hotel, a few of the housemaids had 
their first ‘day off in months,” a 
union member said. “They had 
worked seven days a week, Satur- 
days and Sundays included, with 
no overtime benefits. They spent 
the ‘day off’ on the picket line.” 

“What we want is job security, 
a day off once in a while, to be 
treated as human beings. 

“We were ladies and gentlemen 
on the picket lines. We turned the 
other cheek under provocations and 
we went into court with clean 
hands. It didn’t do us any good; 
we are still enjoined. 

“But we are going to win.” 


Apprentice Director 
Named Mitchell Aide 


W. F. Patterson, director of the 
bureau of apprenticeship in the La- 
bor Dept., has been promoted to 
the new post of special assistant to 
Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell. A 
native of Wisconsin, Patterson 
headed the apprenticeship bureau 
since its establishment in 1934. 


Tiny Miami 


lines at the Saxony Hotel at 6 a. 
organizer for Local 255 of the 
Hotel Workers Union and sergeant 
at arms of the Dade County Cen- 
tral Labor Union. 

She wasn’t a member of the local 
when the strike began but she “be- 
lieved in the principles of trade 
unionism” and promptly signed a 
union card. 


Salary $2.50 a Day 

As this booming resort city goes, 
Miss Saillant is an “old inhabitant.” 
She had worked in the hotels for 
10 years, nearly five years at the 
Saxony. Her salary: $2.50 a day. 

During the winter vacation “sea- 
son” her tips would range from $10 
to $30 a night for the 5 p. m. to 
2 a. m. shift. In the longer off- 
season she and the rest of the wait- 
resses might sit around chatting to 
each other. 


Depending on tips for the ma- 
jority of her income, Miss Sail- 
lant had no illusions that she 
could greatly benefit personally 
from increases over her $2.50 a 
day flat salary. “I just wanted to 
be treated like a human being. I 
don’t want to see anyone else 
treated.as I was treated.” 

She earned her tips at the Saxony 
not from a few “big spenders,” she 
says, “but on volume and turn- 
over.” 

Five feet tall and red-haired, she 
hasn’t had to use her authority. as 
CLU sergeant at arms to expel un- 
ruly members from meetings. 


Men Are Cooperative 


operative. Maybe it’s because I’m 
so small.” 

Her common sense and dedica- 
tion to the cause of the underpaid 
hotel workers quickly won the re- 
spect of Dave Herman, president of 
the Hotel Workers’ big New York 
Local 6, who was designated by the 


A MIAMI BEACH waitress, Ruth Saillant, walked off her job when 
Local 255 struck the Saxony Hotel Apr. 13, 1955. Now an organ- 
izer for the local, she is also the first woman officer of the 40-year-old 
Dade County Central Labor Union. An even 5 feet tall, 118 pounds, 
mother of a 17-year-old son, she is sergeant at arms of the CLU. 


Waitress 


Typifies Hotel Strikers 


Miami Beach, Fla.—One of the Miami Beach hotel strikers is a 
pint-sized 37-year-old waitress, Ruth Saillant, who hit the picket 


m. Apr. 13, 1955, and is now an 


ey 


“All the men are terribly co-, 


international to help lead the Miami 
Beach strike. Three weeks after 
she joined the picket lines she was 
hired by the local. 

Mother’ of a 17-year-old son, 
Rory, who towers about a foot 
taller, Ruth Saillant talks quietly 
and sensibly of the workers’ suse 
for recognition. 

She does not lack courage. 
Distributing union leaflets at the 
Saxony after she joined the picket 
line, she now has a $600,000 
damage suit pending on charges 
that a house detective seized her, 
forced her back to hotel property 
as she was leaving, and held her 
for some 20 minutes. She has 
asked for a jury trial on her ac- 
cusations of assault and false 
imprisonment. 

“I wouldn’t have missed the last 
year and a half for anything,” she 
says. “It’s the people I like; they 
are so wonderful, and I want to help 
them win something.” 


Court Rules Union 
Can Get Wage Data 


The Supreme Court upheld the 
National Labor Relations Board in 
ordering a Woolworth store in San 
Bernardino, Calif., to provide de- 
tailed information on wages and 
hours to the Retail Clerks Union. 

In negotiations the “five and 
dime” management refused to fur- 
nish such information.as asked by 
the union. The labor board ruled 
that the refusal amounted to a fail- 
ure to bargain in good faith. — 

Woolworth got the board over- 
ruled in a Circuit Court of Appeals, 
but the Supreme Court reversed 
the appellate judges and said the 
board “acted within its allowable 
discretion”. in saying that failure to 


provide wage-and-hour data was an 
unfair labor practice. 
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O’Sullivan’s Stubbornly 
Refuses New Contract 


By Eugene 


‘Winchester, Va.—A company’s once proud boast has now become 
a fighting slogan for 400 striking employes of the O’Sullivan Rub- 


ber Corp. 


Moving in the tight orbit that the law has prescribed for them 
outside the plant’s two entrances, the members of Rubber Workers 


A. Kelley 


Local 511 react bitterly when they 
see the sign proclaiming “the home 
of America’s No. 1 heel.” 

Virginia’s “right-to-work” laws, 
injunctions, police pressure and 
other methods have been tried but 
have failed to crush the spirit of 
these unionists whose strike is now 
seven months old. 


Substandard Contract 
There were only two dissenting 
votes when almost all the local’s 
membership gathered to ballot on 
the issue of striking the plant May 
13. They had been forced into this 


Other Unions Back 
| O'Sullivan Strike 


Winchester, Va.—The strike 
by 400 Rubber Workers at 
the O’Sullivan rubber heel 
plant has received excellent 
cooperation from other un- 
ions and more help is being 
planned. 

Early in the seven-month- 
old strike the 2,000 members 
of Textile Workers Local 371 
in nearby Front Royal, Va., 
voted a dues increase of $1. 
The increase has been turned 
over by TWUA to aid the 
strikers, 

Train crews have refused to 
move trains in or out of the 
struck plant. Locomotives 
and freight cars which do go 
into the O’Sullivan property 
are manned by railroad su- 
pervisory employes. 


position by the company’s manage- 
ment which offered almost nothing 
to improve an already substandard 
contract. 

When union negotiators pointed 
out the gross inequities in the 
O'Sullivan contract and those 
with the rest of the heel and sole 
industry, management’s answer 
was a cold “so what?” 

The tenor of that answer has not 
changed even after seven months of 
strike. O’Sullivan’s countered the 
union’s demand for a 15-cent hourly 
increase and six paid holidays a 
year with a flat refusal. 

Instead, they offered a five-year 
contract with no pay increase in the 
first year and only 2 cents a year 
raise after that. 

The company came to this city 
30 years ago and took over the 

quarters of a chair factory. From 


prevailing throughout the rest of 
its industry although its profits were 
high. 

Officer Paid $90,000 
The firm’s officers, however they 
might feel about low wages for 
their workers, never felt any reluc- 
tance to reward themselves hand- 
somely. A former president of the 
firm, Earl Bunting, onetime head of 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, is reliably reported to 
have drawn $90,000 a year from 
O’Sullivan’s. 
Vincent A. Catozella, head of the 
firm until he was ousted by the di- 
rectors in August, was being paid 
$40,000 a year plus unlimited ex- 
penses. Catozella, though, did not 
remain out very long. His post re- 
mains unfilled but he is on the pay- 
roll as a consultant for the develop- 
ment of new business. 

The firm also has a policy of 
loading up on salaried employes. 
Before the strike there were about 
400 production workers and 
about 200 salaried personnel. 
One foreman, strikers recall, had 
a Ione employe under his charge. 

Production is being maintained at 
O’Sullivan’s today with _ strike-| 
breakers brought in from as far as 
60 miles away. Their cars race in 
and out of the plant bearing Mary- 
land and West Virginia license 
plates. Only a small handful of the 
scabs come from nearby areas. 
Their eyes are always averted 
when they see among the other signs 
carried by the pickets one remind- 
ing that the “sentence for strike- 
breaking is a life of shame and 
regret.” 

Virginia ‘Wreck’ State 

Virginia is a “right-to-work” 
state. Its statute banning union se- 
curity is one of the most stringent. 
Some, but not all, of the law’s puni- 
tive provisions have been used 
against the strikers. The rest re- 
main as weapons in the company’s 
arsenal. 

An injunction limits the number 
of pickets at each plant entrance to 
four. Further, the injunction states, 
the pickets must patrol parallel to 
the entrance and thus they are lim- 
ited to a scant dozen feet between 
busy U.S. route 11—known locally 
and more poetically as the Shenan- 
doah Valley Pike—and the com- 
pany’s property. 

O’Sullivan’s has painted a yellow 
stripe to delineate their property 
line and zealously watch against 


the outset it refused to pay the scale 


TIME from cutting pulp wood on family lot to supplement his strike benefits 
‘is taken by Lloyd MacDonald, a mechanic at the O'Sullivan plant with 27 years’ 
seniority. Roger, 11, is only one of MacDonald children still at home. Mrs. Mac- 


Heel’ Is 


wages comparable with the rest 


They are aided in this by Vir- 
ginia state police who keep a 
vigilant eye on the picket line. 
Early in the strike there were as 
many as 11 cars and troopers on 
the scene until protests to the 
governor by the Virginia State 
AFL-CIO brought a reduction. 


Local 511 members sometimes 
refer to their strike as “the fourth 
battle of Winchester,” an allusion to 
the fact that armies surged back and 
forth over this area three times dur- 
ing the Civil War. 

Certainly, in this battle the 
strikers have been beleaguered. 
Rosa Rufiner, a picket captain with 
23 years of seniority in the plant, 
was told by one state trooper that 
all picket lines were banned in Vir- 
ginia—a flagrant misstatement. 


Merchants Back Strikers 

It has been a battle, though, with 
little violence. When the strike was 
young there were scattered incidents 
including the stoning of some scabs’ 
autos, One of these was the ma- 
chine of a union member who re- 
turned to work—only a small num- 
ber did this—and whose name, 
interestingly enough, is Fink. 


trespass. 


Donald points to a story of long strike in the local paper. 


Wearing Down 


of their industry. 


Rubber Workers in April following 
an NLRB election in which there 
were only two votes against the 
union affiliation. Previously the 
plant had a federal labor union 
which was chartered in 1941. 
Local Pres. M. M. Miller, Sr., 
says that Winchester merchants 
have beén cooperative during the 
long strike. They know, he de- 
clares, that the long-overdue 
wage increase at the plant will 
help the community’s economy. 
Businessmen have long been 


scale at O’Sullivan’s was about 
50 cents an hour below/ that of 
the rest of the rubber heel 
industry. 

Banks and loan companies have 
also been patient with the strikers. 
They have not foreclosed any prop- 
erty on which they hold mortgages 
and have not pressed too insistently 
for their money. Only the utility 
companies hold fast to a policy of 
prompt payment. 

Winchester calls itself the apple 
capital of America. All about it 
are sprawling acres of magnificent 
orchards. The harvest which has 
just ended provided work for many 


The local was chartered by the 


aware, it has developed, that the - 


strikers over a period of about two 


and Francis Hart. 


COMPANY’S MOTTO carries its own indictment of its labor relations policy. Members of Rubber 
Workers Local 511 picket outside O’Sullivan’s, the “home of America’s No. 1 heel, ” as they have 
been since sari strike | Soe = over seven months Rs 


IDYLLIC SCENE presented by this view of the O’Sullivan rubber heel plant from the Shenandoah 
‘Valley Pike in Winchester, Va., is in marked contrast to unrest of employes outside striking for 


months. One unionist recalls 
proudly that the manager of an 
apple packing shed told her that 
“you strikers are the best harvest 
help we ever had.” 

Community sympathy for the 
strikers’ cause is growing equally 
with resentment against the com- 
pany’s adamancy to move toward 
ending the long dispute. The re- 
sentment has been heightened by 
managerial reluctance to meet, ex- 
cept at very infrequent intervals, 
with negotiators for the union and a 
complete refusal to use the federal 
conciliation service or to take the 
issue to arbitration. 


Xmas Party Funds 
To Aid Dad of Five 


Nashville, Tenn. — Machinists 
Local 735 will not hold its Christ- 
mas party this year but will spend 
the $500 instead to aid 30-year-old 
Luther G. Young of Madison, 
father of five children, who is hos- 
pitalized with a critical heart ail- 
ment. 


IAM Lodge 1411 in Murfrees- 
boro passed the hat and,raised an- 
other $84 to help Yoong. 


BUSY FOLKS these days are the officers and committee members of URWA Local 
511 as a result of seven-month strike at O’Sullivan’s. 
Gardner, Treas. Goldia Wisecarver, Sec. Evelyn Richard, Pres. M. M. Miller, Sr., 
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Test for Republicans 


HE ISSUE of civil rights legislation in the upcoming Congress | gem 


= will be substantially settled in the Senate on Jan. 3, 1957, 
when northern and western senators move to revise the filibuster 
rule. For practical purposes, the issue will be decided by Repub- 
lican senators. 


The present filibuster rule, phrased in Rule 2a, does not ‘allow 


closure of obstructionist debate except by a two-thirds vote of all 
members of the Senate. 
except on the opening day of a session is not es ‘to closure 
even by a two-thirds vote. . 

On opening day, however, a motion to adopt new rules will be 
filed by a group of northern and western Democrats backed by a 
few Republicans. 

A téchnical dispute exists over whether the Senate, as a “con- 
tinting body,” needs to adopt new rules—or, in fact, can do so 
quickly. But the argument is purely technical: a simple ma- 
jority of the Senate can in fact adopt new rules, on opening day, 
and make the rules stick. 

In January 1953, 15 Democrats and four Republicans moved 
to smash the requirement for a two-thirds vote to halt a filibuster. 
The late Sen. Taft moved to table the motion and won by a 70 
to 21 vote. Only the four Republican sponsors joined 17 Demo- 
crats in seeking to revise the rules. 

This year 46 or 47 Republicans will attend the Jan. 3 session. 
If the Administration wants civil rights legislation, these Repub- 
, licans can quickly demonstrate it by voting for the anti-filibuster 
revision of Rule 22. 

Southern Democrats, hugging their filibuster power, will oppose 
the revision. They know that if Rule 22 remains unchanged 
they can block any and all civil rights bills thereafter. 

Liberal northern and western Democrats, however, will vote 
for the proposed change. The absolute balance of power will be 
held by Republican senators. . 

The way in which Republicans vote will be a test of their sin- 
cerity in desiring to clear the way for modest advances in the civil 
rights field. 

ff they follow their 1953 precedent in opposing revision of 
Rule 22, they will prove that their announced devotion to civil 
rights is mere lip service. The health of American democracy as 
well as the integrity of the GOP requires that Republican senators 
stand up and be counted against the filibuster. 


. Ld 
Last Minute Reminder 
Ae reminder to last-minute Christmas shoppers: 
Don’t forget to look for the union label on your gift purchases. 
Union-label products are made by workers paid fairly—and the 
quality of union-made goods is pretty apt to be better. 


The Old Gray Mare 


 F Sstaaeep the reports of the National Association of Manufac- 
turers’ annual convention, we had to take a look at the calendar. 
It is 1956—though the NAM doesn’t seem to know it. 

-Our conclusion: the NAM is essentially a group of fuddy-duddy 
worry-warts. If Pres. McKinley were resurrected from the grave and 
reinstalled in the White House, they'd find even that old conservative 
far too radical! 
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Debate on a motion to revise the rules| = 


“Beat It, Boy” 


South America Mission Proved 
Lesson in Inter-Americanism 


By Serafino Romualdi 
AFL-CIO Inter-American Representative 


A few days after the return of the AFL-CIO good-will mission which last month visited five South 
American countries, 1 was asked to address a luncheon meeting of government officials in order to 


relate to them what, in my opinion, was the mission’s greatest accomplishment. 


precise and concise—a lesson in > 
effective inter-American relations. 


Mission As Friends 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
who headed the delegation which 
included Vice-Presidents David Du- 
binsky and O. A. Knight and this 
writer, emphasized time and again, 
in his addresses and press inter- 
views, the theme that “we have not 
come here to sell or to buy, nor to 
impose upon you our ewn way of 
life or our particular form of trade- 
unionism. We are here as friends 
to exchange views, to compare ex- 
perience, to see what we can do, 
together, to help raise the standard 
of living of the people and to 
strengthen the economy of our 
countries.” 

Then, either as a direct state- 
ment or in answer to questions, 
the audience would hear the 
AFL-CIO stand on wages, pur- 
chasing power, productivity, 
automation, exploitation of nat- 
ural resources, capital invest- 
ments, profits, technical assist- 
ance, prices of raw materials, 
international commerce, and fi- 
nally, the argument of all argu- 
ments—“You can help attain 
higher standards of living and a 
stronger national economy only 
with the development of a power- 
ful, effective and constructive 
trade union movement.” 

Labor, in other words, must be 
inside, not outside; must be an ac- 
tive partner, not a forgotten mem- 
ber of the family. 

The Communists and the totali- 
tarian-minded nationalists, who, in- 
cidentally, work together in their 
opposition to the United States, had 
labored for years to create the im- 
pression of a North American labor 
movement conservative in outlook, 
“subservient to capitalism,” imbued 


with the profit philosophy of Wall 
Street. - 


sy 


advertising for any publication in the name of the AFL-CIO. 


The recital by Meany of what we 
actually believe in, and what we 


The answer was 


have actually accomplished for the 
welfare and the freedom of the la- 
boring masses, shattered this false 
image of our movement. 


When Dubinsky and Knight pro- 
ceeded to enumerate, as examples, 
the achievements of their respective 
unions in terms of reduction of 
hours, people were astonished to 
hear of the five-day, 35-hour week, 
wage increases, fringe benefits, edu- 
cational programs, vacation resorts, 
health centers, welfare funds, price 
adjustments, right to inspect em- 
ployers’ books, impartial machinery 
for settlement of grievances. 

Their audiences, or the read- 
ers of these statements in the 


local press, could not help think- © 


ing that there is, after all, an- 
other side of Uncle Sam’s face, 
much different from the one they 
had been accustomed to look at. 


“But you cannot develop a 
strong, effective labor movement 
unless you have freedom, political 
and economic, all-inclusive freedom 
for all, which would permit an un- 
fettered development of unions 
without outside interference or con- 
trol,” declared Meany. 


Freedom Interdependent 


“Freedom, however,” Meany de- 
clared, “is ifterdependent. You 
cannot have it if the government 
is not legitimate, if it has not re- 
ceived the mandate from the free 
will of the people. Hence, we must 
oppose dictatorships of every type, 
Fascist and Communist, military of 
the right and military of the left. 
We must believe in democracy and 
practice it. We want government 
of the people, by the people, for 
the people!” 

By the time we reached South 
America, in the midst of the Suez 
Canal crisis and the beginning of 
the Hungarian tragedy, interna- 
tional issues were the order of the 
day. Meany’s forceful exposal of 
our policy of real peace in security 


and freedom, of our opposition to 
colonialism and imperialism, not as 
an exclusive point of view of labor, 
but as an expression of the will of 
the nation, made a deep and last- 
ing impression and contributed im- 
mensely to a fairer and healthier 
understanding of America’s present 
foreign policy. 


Welcomed at Embassies 


In all the cities we visited, the 
American embassy or consulate 
gave a reception. in honor of the 
trade-union visitors. In every in- 
stance, the largest contingent of in- 
vited guests consisted of local trade 
union people, leaders and rank and 
file. They mingled with diplomats, 
government officials, business men, 
prelates of the church, army and 
navy officers, and intellectuals. 


It had never happened before 
that the alleged “citadel of cap- 
italism”—as U.S. embassies are 
called in some places—had been" 
thrown open for a reception in 
honor of a labor delegation. This 
of course was an indication that 
labor in the United States has 
achieved “status” and was so rec- 
ognized by our missions abroad; 
but it was also a foretaste of 
things to come for the labor 
movements of those countries 
where class exclusiveness is 
deeply rooted in a society that 
still regards labor with contempt. 


We did not go to sell, nor to buy. 
Nevertheless, I am convinced that 
we exported something of value, 
which will help consolidate friend- 
ship and coopération among the 
American family of nations, and 
will raise the hopes of their people 
for a better future. 


We exported the example of a_ 


free democratic trade union move- 
ment that has constructed, with its 
own hands, a better economic so- 
ciety and has contributed to making 
our nation the beacon light of the 
world, 
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Democrat New Shepherd 
COPE-Backed Winner Proves Urban, 
Rural Voters Have Common Bond 


Springfield, Mo.—The folks down here in the hills 
country of the Ozarks have chosen a new political 
shepherd in one of the most surprising upsets of last 
fall’s elections, or in any election in Missouri in 
many a year. 

When 36-year-old Charlie Brown takes a seat in 
Congress in January it will end a 28-year representa- 
tion for the 7th Dist. of Missouri by Dewey Short, 
who ranks with the ultra conservatives. 

The Central Labor Council here held an election 
celebration recently with Brown as a 


< oes es 


‘Rep.-elect Charlie Brown 
New Shepherd of the Hills 


of honor. The young congressman-elect is himself 
a former union member, having been in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Radio and Television Artists when 
he was an announcer. 


Strongly Backed by COPE — 

He was endorsed and strongly backed by COPE. 
But even more important, his election was proof that 
a common bond can be established between urban 
and rural voters to remove reaction, harmful to both, 
from legislative bodies. 

John T. Rollings, president of Missouri AFL-CIO 
Council, and Frank Murphy, secretary-treasurer, at- 
tended the celebration in recognition of its impor- 
tance. 

When the gap which has existed between rural 
voters of southwest Missouri and union workers in 
the city can be bridged, as it was, they see that as 
proof it can be done anywhere with the right ap- 
proach. 

That a Democrat should have been elected in 
the 7th Dist. was almost as surprising as though a 
new religion had found acceptance among these 
devout, God-fearing and intensely loyal people of 
the country immortalized in Harold Bell Wright's. 
“Shepherd of the Hills.” 

Dewey Short, in his years of political leadership, 
in which he followed in the footsteps of his father 
“Uncle Jack” Short, used the techniques of old- 
fashioned: country preachers, haranguing his au- 
diences with a bombast of fear. : 

The hill people are not simpleminded, as 
popular cartoon strips picture them. 


some 
But they only 


had been hearing one ’side of the story, from Short . . 


and from most of the farm literature which reached 
them. Indeed implement prices had soared and 
Short did not tell them of the profits pyramided on 
each wage increase. 
Traditionally Loyal Republicans 

Then, too, they are traditionally loyal Republicans. 
Voting Republican and re-electing Short just was 
taken for granted. Even Short took it so for 
granted that he bothered less and less to visit the 


he 


SHIRTSLEEVED Charlie Brown talked in cities, 
at crossroads and creek forks. 


home district or give his constituency even the bene- 
fit of his oratory. 

He rolled up a 45,000 vote majority in 1952 while 
Eisenhower was compiling a 65,000 majority in the 
district. That his majority melted to 8,000 in 1954, 
though his Democrat opponent was a weak cam- 
paigner, apparently failed-to-wara—him—of changes 
which were taking ‘place in the hills. - ; 

The time was ripe this fall for the preaching of 
a new political faith. Fortunately the right man 
came along at the right time. Charlie Brown came 
out of these same hills after a boyhood spent in 
them. Many of his kin still live there. 

He, too, is an orator, though not of the Dewey 
Short type. In fact, he won a national oratorical 
title while a high school senior. He finished college 
by working days and attending school at night. He 
was a_ successful radio announcer, then producer. 
He went to Nashville where he became an outstand- 
ing producer of hilly-billy radio and television shows. 

Later he returned here to help launch the Ozark 
Jubilee which has made Springfield a national cen- 
ter for old-fashioned dance music. His advertising 
firm was given the account for a large feed concern, 
and from agricultural researchers he learned basic 
facts about the farm problems which beset his 
friends and relatives. P 

He started lambasting the policies of Sec. of Agri- 
culture Benson wherever he could find an audience. 
He became president of the Young Democrats of 
Greene County. One of his speeches got in a 
Springfield newspaper and a demand he run for 
Congress snowballed. 


Mrs. Pauly Earned “Mrs. COPE’ 

Not many people gave him a chance for election. 
But they felt he was saying things which needed to 
be said. Brown refused to entertain defeatism. He 
wrote thousands of postcards to disgruntled Republi- 
cans as well as Democrats. A group of young busi- 
nessmen took over his district by areas, some of 
them Republicans weary of Short. 

Springfield’s Central Labor Council, headed by 
R. E. Prater, of the Hodcarriers and Laborers, 
formed a COPE, with Neil Moore, editor of the 
Union Labor Record, as chairman, and Mrs. La- 
nia Pauly, of the Carpenters’ Auxiliary, as secre- 

ary. 
Mrs. Pauly’s efforts particularly were so cease- 


Labor Can Help 
In Farm Areas 


This advice ‘Congressman-elect Charlie 
Brown has for union leaders who have tired 
of reactionaries from rural areas in legislative 
bodies: 

“I am sure from my experience in speak- 
ing to rural audiences in this campaign that 
there is a common bond between working men, 
whether they work in factories or on farms. 
But they have been divided and don’t always 
realize their common interests. 

“Labor should send its best speakers into 
rural areas whenever it can, speakers w 
understand farm problems.” 


less she is better known here now in union circles 
as “Mrs. COPE.” She was aware COPE was too 
new to get organized in time for an effective reg- 
istration drive in labor alone, so she decided to 
seck registration of the whole community. 


Who did she tackle first? Why the Chamber of| } 


Commerce and the Junior Chamber of Commerce. 


Some say the gentlemen did not know what she|# 


meant when she said she was speaking for COPE 
and thought she must be from the League of Women 
Voters, of which she indeed is a member. Be that 
as it may, she sparked the most effective registration 
drive Springfield ever has known, with over 50,000 
registered in a.city with a population of a little over 
100,000. 

Joseph Barrett, business representative of Team- 
sters Local 245, headed a drive for financial aid for 
union-supported candidates. Among ‘others particu- 
larly active in the campaign were Earl Trotter, busi- 
ness representative of Bakers’ Local 235; Mrs. Vera 
Lewis, business representative of Hotel and Res- 
taurant Workers Local 336, and Mrs. Pauline Mus- 
grave, Labor Council secretary. 


Just Got Right Down to Cases 

They all say that the greatest force for Brown's 
election was Brown himself. “I made every cross- 
roads and fork of a. creek,” Brown says of his own 
campaigning. 
But there is one thing which union leaders in 
Missouri feel confident has been accomplished in any 
event. That is that no Dewey Short can again rule 
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CONGRATULATIONS are in order for Democratic Rep.-elect 
Charlie Brown from union members who, with farmers, sent him to 
Congress from Missouri’s Ozark 7th Dist. Shown from left, are 
Brown; COPE Sec. Mrs. LaVerne Moore; Pres. John T. Rollings, 
Missouri AFL-CIO Council, and COPE Chairman Neil Moore. 


WHEREVER Charlie Brown went in the land of “The Shepherd of 
the Hills” during his campaign, he found friends—and where he 
didn’t find them he made them. His ability to talk farm and labor 
language, understand farm and labor problems, routed Rep. Dewey 
Short (R) after 28 years in Congress, and once more demonstrated : 


arrogantly in the hills. ne 


the political effectiveness of sound farmer-labor understanding. 
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Mluuadey Health 
Plans Snub Aged 


Bread and Butter Facts: 


By Lane Kirkland 
Assistant Director, Dept. of Social Security 
OLUNTARY health insurance is like money in the bank— 
those who need it most can’t get it. 
Most health insurance plans welcome aged and retired workers, 
in particular, with about the same degree of warmth that a loan 
shark extends to 4 bankrupt.. 


Yet the medical care needs of the aged constitute one of the 
most pressing unsolved health prob- 
lems of the nation. The reduced in- 


a growing burden of medical care 
expenses. 

Prolonged illness may completely 
destroy whatever economic security 
they may have been able to provide 
for themselves during their working 
lives, leaving them dependent upon 
public relief and private charity. 

According to a Health Information 
Foundation study, the total medical 
expenses incurred in the course of a 
year by the average person aged 65 
or older are about 28 percent greater 
than those incurred by the average 
person between the ages of 35 and 
54. His doctors’ bills are 24 percent greater; his hospital costs 
are 67 percent greater; and his expenses for — and medications 
are 100 percent greater. 

While only 4 percent of all persons bebesce the ages of 18 and 
54 have hospital stays in excess of 20 days in a year, about 14 
percent of the older age group are hospitalized more than 20 days 
in a year. 

Clearly, the need for prepaid health services is felt most ‘acutely 
by the older generation. 

But this is also the group that finds this protection most dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to obtain. While about two-thirds of all 
persons between the ages of 25 and 54 are covered by some 
kind of health insurance, fewer than one-third of those aged 65 
and over are covered, and most of these enjoy this protection 
only so long as they remain in active employment. 

Retirement usually means the loss of this benefit at the time the 
individual needs it most and can least afford to pay the freight. A 
recent Labor Dept. survey, for example, found that only about one- 
fifth of the labor-management health plans studied extend benefits to 
retired workers—and many of those that do so either. reduce the 
amount and duration of benefits or shift the entire cost load to the 
pensioner himself. 

The Dept. of Health, Education and Welfare reports that almost 
one in every two aged persons has a chronic disease or impair- 
ment. While persons over 65 make up about 8 percent of the 
total population, they occupy 18 percent of the general hospital 
beds, 22 percent of the long-term hospital beds, and 80-90 percent 
of the deds in nursing homes. 

In the record of their response to the needs of the aged, there is 
very little cause for pride on the part of voluntary health insurance 
plans and agencies—and no good grounds for protest when the 
government is called upon, as it will be, to fill the gap and redeem 
their failure. 


NEW SKILL is sh Craed by Mendi Perez yee a ie 
from Dressmakers Local 22 of the Ladies’ Garment Workers, under 
a New York City Board of Education and‘union program for train- 
ing operators in quality dress manufacturing. Standing, from left, 
are Schools Superintendent William S. Jansen, ILGWU Vice Pres. 
Charles S. Zimmerman and Dr. Nathan sha principal of the 
high school of fashion industries. 


comes of retired persons must bear. 


| tent until they see a 
| tree they want. Gen- 


| will cut down the 


MORE THAN 40,000 VISITORS, including many merchants, looked over the Coastal Empire Fair 
of Union Label Merchandise sponsored by the Union Label and Service Trades Dept. of the Trades 


& Labor Assembly of Savannah, Ga. 


The display, first ever held to popularize the union label in 


that part of the country, has been acclaimed as an outstanding success. 


How to Buy: 


Finance Charges Are Soaring 


By Sidney Margolius 
ORKING people, farm families and others oR 
buy on credit are going: to find themselves pay- 
ing much higher finance charges and interest rates in 
the months ahead. 


The general level of interest rates now is at the 
highest level since 1932 and still moving up. Finance 
charges on new cars 
even among the 
more reputable fi- 
nance companies 


raised to a true rate 
of 14 percent per 
annum in many 
cases, compared to 
the 11.5 to 12 per- 
cent which has been 
the charge for many 
years. 

- Finance charges 
on used cars, which 
were often 24-28 
percent a year among 
the more reputable 
dealers and finance companies, now are headed for 
the 30 percent level. 


As before, in poorer neighborhoods, fringe dealers 
and finance companies get finance charges amount- 
ing to 40-50 percent, except in the 12 states that 


Making Ends Meet: 


Christmas Tree. 


By Nancy Pratt 


T’S Christmas tree time. If you’re nostalgic about 
old fashioned Christmases and the old custom 


*, of bringing in the Yule tree, you may be interested 


in trying the “choose and cut” plan. 

Christmas tree farms in some parts of the country 
are inviting families to drive out and roam around 
to their heart’s con- 


erally, the grower 


tree for them, but 
some gfowers pro- 
vide cutting instruc- 
tions and a saw and 
let people cut their 
own. These trees are 
usually soldvat a flat 
rate, regardless of 
size. 

Most people, how- 
ever, select their 
trees from stores and 


4040 rrs 


| nurseries, weeks and even months after they have 


been cut. A tree that’s had good care will keep, 
but don’t buy one with withered or brownish needles. 
To test for freshness, shake the branches and brush 
your hand over the needles. If the tree sheds— 
reject it. Besides being messy and unattractive, a 
dead tree is a dangerous fire hazard. 

Also test the springiness and strength of the 
branches. The tree should be strong enough to hold 
Christmas decorations without sagging too much. 

Prices usually vary considerably depending on size, 


have already been 


legally limit the charge to 24-30 percent (and some- 
times there too). 

Finance rates don’t sound that high when the 
dealers and finance companies state them. The trade 
custom is to describe the 14 percent rate as 7 per- 
cent or “$7 per $100.” But as this department has 
pointed out many times, the true interest rate on an 
installment purchase or loan is double the stated 
rate, because you owe on the average only half the 
amount of your original debt. Thus, if you are 
charged $7 on a debt of $100, and you repay every 
month, you .actually pay $7 interest on an average 
debt of $50. 

In the household goods business, too, the tendency 
is for_stores to switch customers to credit accounts 
involving a finance charge instead of the once-popu- 
lar no-interest charge accounts. | 

The tide of rising interest rates and finance charges 
can be turned only by government action. But to 
hold down your own living costs, now more than 
ever is the time to follow a policy of making down 
payments as large as possible, and the period of 
repayment as short as you can manage. 

For example, if you repay a $2,000 balance on a 
car in 30 months instead of 36, the finance charge, 
at 14 percent, is $350 instead of $420. If you can 
undertake to repay in 24 months, you. bring the 
charges down to $280. The more you manage your 
family’s business on a cash basis in 1957, the more 
goods you'll be able to buy. 

(Copyright 1956 by Sidney Margolius) 


Precautions 


shape and variety. Naturally the most perfectly 
formed trees are the most expensive. Though a tree 
of poor quality is no bargain, even at a reduced 
price, a perfect shape is not always necessary. If 
the tree is to be placed in a corner or against a wall, 
one with a few holes or sparse branches on one side 
may be perfectly acceptable. 

The most popular variety of Christmas trees are 
the balsam and Douglas fir. They retain their 
needles well in a heated room and generally have 
bushy, sturdy branches. Spruce is another common 
type, but it has a tendency to shed needles in a 
warm room. Pine is the least expensive type of 
tree and keeps well. If it has been sheared during 
growth to keep the branches small and bushy, it 
may be your best buy for the money. Hemlocks 
and cedars are good-looking trees but may not 
weather a week in a warm living room. 

How well a tree holds up depends in part on 
proper care. If you buy one early, leave it out- 
doors, preferably in. some sheltered spot where it 
will get the rain, but be protected from the wind. 

Trees, like any growing thing, should have water. 
Put its trunk in a container of water, and remember 
to water it every day as you would a plant. You'll 
be amazed at how-much water a tree absorbs. 

Remember that it’s all-important to observe com- 
mon sense safety precautions when bringing greens 
into the house: Check Christmas tree lighting cords 
for frayed connections and don’t use combustible 
decorations. Keep any lighted candles away from 
the tree. If you are using cut greens for decorations 
on mantlepieces and such, be sure to sprinkle them 
with a little water each day to make sure they don’t 
get all dried out and become a fire hazard. 
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Soup to Nonsense: 


Mind Over Attic... 


By Jane Goodsell 


Y MIND and my attic-are both located S upper 
stories, and they’re filled with the same sort 
of odds and ends. 

My mind, like my attic, is cluttered with things 
that are useless or broken or worn out, like the 
names-and faces of some of my grade school class- 
mates. There are 
childhood : riddles 
and all the verses 
to “Abdul Abulbul 
Amir” that are still 
kicking around for 
no good reason. I 
never use them any- 
more. 

And there are 
things like whispered 
gossip and back- 
alley folklore that 
were never any good 
in the first place. 

Both my mind and 
my attic are a tangle 
of miscellaneous 
parts that have long since lost all relation to any- 
thing. But still they hang around, taking up space. 

There are remnants of songs, names of battles 


For Your Health's Sake: 


Poultry Inspection a ‘Must 


By Dr. Morris Brand 


NLIKE the red meat purchased by American 
housewives poultry need not be inspected by 
any U.S. government agency before or after the 
slaughtering. As a result about 30 percent of all 
illnesses from contaminated or spoiled foods in this 
modern scientific era result from diseased, adulter- 
ated or contaminated 
poultry or poultry 
dishes. 

Red meat inspec- 
tion started in 1906 
upon passage of the 
Meat Inspection Act 
by Congress after dis- 
closures of abomina- 
ble conditions in pack- 
ing plants and the 
adulterated nature of 
the meat products of- 
fered consumers. 

In 1928 Congress 
passed an act permit- 
ting voluntary poultry 
grading and inspection 
to be conducted in plants which apply for it and 
agree to pay the costs. Obviously many processing 
plants do not apply to the Dept. of Agriculture for 
such inspectors. Processors of poultry therefore dom- 
inate the situation. 

The report of the Senate Subcommittee on Legis- 
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Labor Gains Stronger Voice 
In Future of Adult Education 


Atlantic City, N. J. (PAI)—Labor will now have 
a stronger and more formal voice in the future of 
American education. 

National: and state labor leaders in the education 
field, attending the recent Adult Education Associa- 
tion meeting, have organized a Labor Education 
Section. 

Emery Sento education director of the United 
Steelworkers, was elected chairman of the new group. 
Dr. Irvine L. H. Kerrison, acting director of Rutgers 
Institute of Management and Labor Relations, a 
former member of the AEA executive committee, 
was chosen secretary. 

On the executive board of the labor education sec- 
tion are some of the top leaders in trade union, uni- 
versity and independent workers education field. 

“For the first time since its establishment in 
1951,” said Kerrison, the “AEA-USA has within 
its framework an organized group of labor educa- 
tion leaders who will join with other special in- 
terest groups in planning a co-ordinated adult edu- 
cation program for the United States.” 


According to Kerrison, general demand for adult 
education is on the increase throughout the country. 
The AEA, to meet this demand, began early to au- 
thorize special interest sections whose function is 
two-fold. Each plans intensively for its own clien- 
tele and, in addition, works with the others to bring 
together all facets of the total national adult educa- 
tion effort. 

Among the special interest sections already funo- 
tioning within AEA are those concerned with educa- 
tion for the aging, adults in rural areas, home and 
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attached to no wars, opinions that I hold for reasons 
I've forgotten or never knew. 

And, in both my mind and my attic, I think I 
have things neatly packaged’ and ready to put my 
finger on. But, when I go searching for them, they 
aren’t there. These are things like the preamble to 
the Constitution, the definition of an isosceles tri- 
angle and the name of my cousin Susan’s second 
baby. 

As I grow older, I get less scientific and more 
hare-brained. I no longer believe that heat rises, 
after trying to heat a bedroom by that theory. 

I.can no longer remember how to arrive at the 
square root of anything, but I can never forget that 
the way to divide four apples equally among seven 
people is to make applesauce. 

I recall with difficulty that the smallest stars are 
larger than the earth, and light years and supersonic 
speed make my toes curl. 

It would be nice, I think, to have a card-index 
sort of mind. | But in my head there are only quo- 
tations without authors, as useless as a single shoe. 
Limericks rattle in my head like loose marbles and 
memories float about like lint. My facts and statis- 
tics are as incomplete as a 51-card deck. 

But all of these things, however useless, are part 
of me. It wouldn’t seem quite right without them: 


lation Affecting the Food and Drug Administration | ® 
on the matter of compulsory inspection of poultry] : 


presented by Sen. James Murray (D-Mont.), chair- 


man, even speaks of “processor domination of the 
‘marketing agency and of disregard for the public] : 


interest” because it permits processors to have in- 
spections only on a fraction of the poultry slaugh- 
tered for the market. 


less be processed, shipped in interstate commerce 
and sold to consumers,” the report says. 


Fortunately a great deal of important valuable 
testimony at the hearings was presented by the 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen. 
They documented evidence exposing the unbeliev- 
ably unsanitary conditions in the poultry processing 
industry under the present voluntary inspection pro- 
gram. It has been pointed out that because of cer- 
tain loopholes in the inspection procedures poultry 
that carries the stamp “U.S. inspected for whole- 
someness” may Carry certain contaminants which can 
cause gastro-intestinal infections and other upsets. 
Poultry so stamped, however, is less likely to cause 
illness as compared to poultry without this stamp. 

The union is in favor of plugging a most danger- 
ous loophole in sanitation and disease control in this 
food industry to assure the American people of good 
healthful products and because diseased and adul- 
terated poultry as well as the unsanitary processing 
conditions and practices form a’ major industrial 
hazard to its members. 


family life, international affairs, and community 
leadership: 

One of the first acts of the Labor Education Sec- 
tion was to oppose the Adult Education Association 
use of non-union hotels for its meetings. 

The labor section pointed out that AEA had ex- 
pressed a firm belief “in the freedom to form and 
join organizations as a basic right of free people,” 
and therefore urgently recommended that AEA re- 
frain from recommending or using the facilities of 
non-union hotels. 

Trade union, university, and independent work- 
ers’ education agency leaders named to the executive 
board of the Labor Education Section, AEA, were: 

Jack Barbash, education and research director of 
AFL-CIO Industrial Union Dept.; Benjamin Barkas, 
Philadelphia public schools; Arthur Carstens of 
UCLA; Eleanor G. Coit, director of American Labor 
Education Service; Alice H. Cook, Cornell Univer- 
sity; Joseph Glazer, education director, United Rub- 
ber Workers; John Hutchinson of the University of 
California; Michael Johnson, education director, 
Pennsylvania Federation of Labor. 

Also, Al Loewenthal, education director of New 
Jersey State CIO Council; Anthony Luchek, Penn- 
sylvania State University; Frank McCallister, Roose- 
velt University; Ruth Miller, Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America; Joseph Mire, executive secre- 
tary of Inter-University Labor Education Commit- 
tee; Lawrence Rogin, education director, Textile 
Workers Union of America; Brendon Sexton, edu- 
cation director, United Automobile Workers of 
America; and Mark Starr, education director, Intl. 
‘Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. 


“As a result birds which can-| : 
not pass inspection for wholesomeness can nonethe-| : 


Hollywood Observer: : 


Story of Mankind 


Told i in Three Hours 


By Paul Patrick 


OLLYWOOD—Mike Todd’s “Around the World in Eighty 

Days,” now setting boxoffice records, and its tremendous cast 
will have nothing on a mammoth picture now being made at 
Warners by Irwin Allen. It could have been titled “From Creation 
to the Present in Three Hours,” screen running time that is. 


Mankind,” the name of the book 
by Hendrik Van Loon on which 
the picture’s based. The book 
was a best seller 20 or 30 years 
ago, if memory serves. 


Seems like most everybody of 
consequence in the history of hu- 
manity, starting with Adam and 
Eve, is going to be portrayed in 
the “cameos” in this picture, 

“cameo” being Allen’s word for 
episode. 

The cast announced to date is 
enough to strain the marquees of 
a dozen theaters. 

Sir Cedric Harwicke portrays 
a “High Judge of Heaven,” sitting 
in judgment on man. Should 
man survive or perish via the 
gamma bomb? Vincent Price as 
the Devil says perish, Ronald 
Coleman speaking for the Spirit 
of Man says survive. 


The witnesses present their tes- 
timony. Here’s just a few of 
them: John Carradine as Pharaoh 
Khufu; Dani Crayne, Helen of 
Troy; Charles Coburn, Hippoc- 
‘rates; Virginia Mayo, Cleopatra; 
Helmut Dantine, Marc Antony; 
Peter Lorre, Nero; Hedy Lamarr, 
Joan of Arc; Anthony Dexter, 
Columbus; Cesar Romero, Span- 
ish envoy to Queen Elizabeth, 
portrayed by Agnes Moorehead; 
Reginald Gardiner, Shakespeare; 
Edward Everett Horton, Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh; Allyson Hayes, the 
lady pirate, Anne Bonny; Marie 
Wilson, Marie Antoinette; Dennis 
Hopper, Napoleon; Marie Wind- 
sor, Josephine; Jim Ameche, 
i) Alexander Graham Bell; Austin 

Virginia Mayo Green, who happens to be the 

weatherman on a local TV station, Abraham Lincoln; Bobby Wat- 
son, Hitler, 
All this and the Marx Brothers too, with Groucho portraying 
Peter Minuit, who purchased Manhattan Island from the Indians 
for $24; Harpo as Sir Isaac Newton, English scientist who dis- 
covered the laws of gravity; Chico, the Spanish monk to whom 
Columbus explained his theory of the world being round; and even 
Melinda Marx, Groucho’s daughter, who plays a child. 

*Twould appear that in a “Story of Mankind,” there should be 
a place for Samuel Gompers but to date your Hollywood Observer 
hasn’t been able to discover if he’ll be in this film. 


x k * 

FOUR SETS OF TWINS, all under 7 weeks old, were employed 
as actors in RKO’s “The Day They Gave Babies Away,” starring 
Glynis Johns and Cameron Mitchell. Babies were photographed 
interchangeably to comply with state law which allows only 20 sec- 
onds of shooting time under lights for infants. 


BBB Issues Warning 
On Xmas ‘Bargains’ - 


New York—With the Christmas: shopping season in full 
swing, Better Business Bureaus throughout the country are 
issuing their annual warnings about “bargains” that aren’t. 

“If you read or hear of an incredible bargain advertisement, 
or if you receive a heart-rending appeal from an unknown 
person or organization, remember that ‘If it sounds unbeliev- 
able, it probably is,’” said Pres. Victor H. Nyborg of the 
Association of Better Business Bureaus. 

Every year about this time, he added, the “Christmas pitch- 
men begin to hawk their wonderful bargains.” 

“It isn’t long before our fellow citizens start bombarding 
BBBs from coast to coast with complaints about non-delivery, 
inferior products and inability to obtain refunds,” he said. 
“The spirit of Christmas should be encouraged, but certainly 
we should not spread it to those whose hands are in our 


pockets.” - 


oe Maestro Allen hdl is sticking with the title “The Story of. 
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eye dog. . 


A colorful booth displayed by the AFL-CIO was one of the outstanding exhibits ~ 
at an exposition on the rehabilitation and employment of the physically handi- 
capped held at Miami, Fia. 

The first of its kind in the South, the exposition was sponsored by the Miami- 
Dade County Committee for Employment of the Physically Handicapped in co- 
operation with the President’s National Committee. 

Walter J. Mason, AFL-CIO legislative representative, who was in charge of 
the labor exhibit, reported that hundreds of visitors who passed by the 48 booths 
marveled as they watched “the blind, the amputee, the paraplegic” busily at work 


at their appointed tasks. 


A 20-foot wide color photograph displayed in the AFL-CIO booth showing a 
father with one arm and his family received much favorable comment, Mason said. 
The picture bore the caption, “Once more a happy, self-supporting family.” 

At a table behind a profusion of growing plants, two disabled union members 
worked at tasks of their trade during the three days of the exposition. They were 
William A. Pitts of Local 349, Intl. Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, who has 
only 10 percent vision, and Richard B. Turner, a leg amputee who belongs to 
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‘NAVY AMPUTEES at the Physically Vieniicagnad Exposition amputee, at work at their trade. Visiting the booth (left to right) are Sec.-Treas. William E. Allen } 
talk with Gov. Collins and Miss Weeks, shown with her secing- and Pres. Frank Roach of the Florida Federation of Labor; Florida Gov. LeRoy Collins, Miss Eva tern 
Weeks, blind student at Miami University, and AFL-CIO Legislative Rep. Walter Mason. stat 
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Miami Exhibit Gives Handicapped a Boost |- 
; Ret 

Electrician Pitts, working with a 60-power telescopic lens, spent his time re- ' 
pairing magnetic starters and assembling various types of construction equipment. 4 

Machinist Turner, who had come to demonstrate overhaul and repair of aircraft Th ; 
instruments, was engaged most of the time in fixing cigarette lighters and other J... 
gadgets for visitors. : 

Prominent visitors at the AFL-CIO booth included Pres. Frank Roach and Sec.- i 
Treas. William E. Allen of the Florida Federation of Labor; Florida’s Gov. LeRoy 7 
Collins, Gen. Melvin Maas, chairman of the President’s National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Committee, and Adm. Ross T. McIntire, the committee’s 
first chairman. ; se 

Starting with a colorful parade down Miami’s Flagler St., the exposition closed 4 

with a band concert in the open air theater in Bayfront Park. Awards were 
presented to persons who have performed outstanding work in the field of employ- 4 
ment of the handicapped. 

Mason termed “the exposition the most dramatic story of the handicapped ever §. 1 
presented to the American public in the South.” He said it should do much to help §” | 
show that handicapped workers are entitled to a chance to prove, as AFL-CIO ind 
Pres. George Meany put it: “It’s ability, not disability, that counts!” ae 


Local 792, Intl. Association of Machinists. 


‘Quit Your Skiddin’” Lists Rules! 
To Help Curb Winter Accidents 


Anybody who wants to live through the winter 
instead of skidding away his life—to say nothing 
of his car—would do well to familiarize himself with 
the National Safety Council’s new research report. 

It’s called “Quit Your Skiddin’,” and it tells how 
to do just that. It is based on actual tests and studies 
by the council’s Committee on Winter Driving Haz- 
ards, a group of 32 experts in all fields of traffic 
and automotive safety. 


Six General Rules 
Their first aim in making the tests and studies 
was to reduce winter accident and death rates, which 
are far higher than at other times of the year. In 
addition, they sought to reduce traffic tieups and de- 
lays resulting from slippery surfaces and lower visi- 
bility. 
Their findings boil down to six general rules: 
1—Winterize your driving as well as your car— 
in other words, adapt yourself to less favorable 
driving conditions. Ss 


2—Make sure your tires-are not worn smooth, 


use tire chains for better traction and easief stop- 
ping in deep or hard-packed snow, or ice—and 
drive slower anyway. 
3—Keep windshields ‘and windows clear. 
4—Get the “feel” of the road by trying the 


freezing the brakes is likely to send the car into 
an uncontrollable spin. 


The committee also warned that it’s a lot easier 
to get into a bad skid when the temperature is around 
30 degrees than when it’s at zero. Skidding dis- 
tances, it found, are considerably longer when tem- 
peratures are near’the meiting point; a small tem- 
perature rise or a little sun can make the ice wet 
and slippery in a matter of minutes—and tire chains 
provide “the shortest possible stopping distances, 
regardless of temperatures.” . 


Don’t Spin Your Tires 

“Don’t spin your tires,” the committee warned in 
discussing how to start in winter. “Ease off rather 
than bear down on the gas pedal. Too much gas 
means a wheel spin. Older cars can start in second 
gear on snow or ice for a smoother getaway. Cars 
with automatic transmission and hydraulic drives 
were found to handle well on snow and ice.” 

The experts got themselves into the dispute about 
the relative merits of snow tires and chains. 

The “better” snow tires, they say, are a “big 
help”. in loose snow and slush, but aren’t much 
better than regular tires on ice or very hard snow. 
Some types of “winterizing,” they add, give a 
little better traction on hard icy surfaces. 

Regular or round wire link chains “provide good 
stop and go traction on snow and ice,” they say, 
but reinforced chains “cut braking distances in half 
on both snow and ice .. . increase traction to start 
or climb hills . . . out pull regular fires nearly four 
times on packed snow.” And on glare ice, they 
have a much better resistance to side skids. Rein- 
férced chains have projecting teeth or cleats on each 
link of the cross chain. 

Single copies of the council’s report may be had 
free by writing the National Safety Council, Chicago 


IT MAY FIT, hopes Gene Fullmer, who will meet Champion Sugar 
Ray Robinson sometime next month in Madison Square Garden 
for the middleweight boxing title. Gene is a member of Machinists 
Lodge 568 at Bingham Canyon, Utah, and is a welder apprentice 


11, Il. 


at Kennecott Copper Co. 
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ITS YOUR 
SIX WEEKS AFTER THE ELECTION i it remains Sone that each 
of the big political parties faces an uncertain future. For Republi- 
cans the problem is summed up in the fact that Pres. Eisenhower 
cannot run again. For Democrats it is the intra-party split between 
northern and western liberals and the southern conservatives. 
A-ranking Republican National Committee staff member told this 
reporter that, as of now, an overwhelming: majority of Republican 
Party county chairmen favored Vice Pres. Richard M. Nixon for me 
presidential nomination in 1960. 

Nixon is being thrust forward very he Seivaly: as an PRN Se a 
spokesman. He made a key speech on foreign policy a week ago; he 
has been sent to Austria on the Hungarian refugee problem. 

‘But discreet GOP leaders will not claim, as of ndw, that they 
can elect Nixon in his own right in 1960. They won’t try to pre- 
dict a party victory in the 1958 congressional elections. 

No one has yet explained satisfactorily the baffling fact that Pres. 
Eisenhower ran up a 9.6 million plurality over Adlai E. Stevenson 
yet failed to pull his party to victory in either the House or Senate. 
This is contrary to all precedents and seems to be a simple tribute to 
Ike as a personality. And four years hence the personality will be 
missing from the ticket. 


Looking ahead, Democrats seem to have a clear-cut edges in the 
race for Senate control in 1958. Most of the Republicans whose 


va Iterms expire are controversial and come from narrowly divided 
states; most Democratic senators come from “safe” states. 
xk *& 

THE TROUBLES OF THE DEMOCRATS, however, are more 

t complex and perhaps less susceptible to a solution than those of the 
Republicans. 

re. A certain quarrel is raging about who is to “blame” for the defeat 

nt, of Stevenson by Eisenhower. Southerners point out that the “only” 

aft |ates the Democratic nominee carried were southern and border. 

soe They emphasize the fact that a majority of Democratic House and 
Senate members come from the southern and border states. 

The answer is not so simple: the conservatism and stubbornness 
=" of southern committee chairmen imposed an enormous handicap on 
i northern and western Democratic liberals. 

e's The most effective GOP campaigner, next to Eisenhower him- 
self, was probably Labor Sec. James P. Mitchell, who began a 
4 | year ago to attack House Labor Committee Chairman Graham 
xt Barden (D-N.C.) as a “blockader” of “Eisenhower’s labor pro- 
ni gram.” The argument was not free of sheer political cunning but 
it also contained some’ truth. 
nak The shift of Negro and nationality voters to the Republican side 
elp in some northern cities and congressional districts reflected their 
JQ [idignation at southerners whose approach to national legislation is 


tion, the cost was cheap. 


Morgan Says: 


How Well Are Rights Protected? 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly broad- 


casts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commentator, 
sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Morgan over 
the ABC network Monday through Friday at 7 p. m., 
EST.) 


IGHT years ago, on Dec. 10, 1948, the General 
Assembly of the United Nations adopted a dec- 


laration of human rights, by unanimous vote. The 
Soviet bloc abstained. 


Even for the governments supporting the ductara; 
No legal obligations were 
involved, nothing more 
than moral commitments 
to' the belief that, as Arti- 
- cle One declares; “Alt hu- 
man beings are born free 
and équal in dignity and 
rights. They are endowed 
with reason and conscience 
and should act toward one 
another in a spirit of broth- 
erhood.” 
It goes on to support 
such basic objectives of 
human decency as equal 


Morgan 
opportunities in all areas of life, “without distinc- 
tion of any kind, such as race, color, sex, language, 
religion, political or other opinion, national or social 
origin, property, birth, or other status.” 

Separately and in sum these precepts of individual 


Vandercook Says: 


sectional and biased, if not bigoted. 


xk * 

PAUL M. BUTLER, Democratic national chairman, “as made 
wme abortive moves to impose a liberal approach on Democratic 
members of Congress. He is reported to have said that he made a 
mistake in trying to “conciliate” the South over the past two years. 
He got the National Committee executive committee to authorize an 
“advisory” committee to formulate policy for Democrats in Congress 
‘fin the next two years. 

The undeniable fact, however, is that the party national commit- 
te has no influence over Congress except when a Democrat is in 
the White House. - 


House Speaker Sam Rayburn’s formal rejection of a place on the 
“advisory” committee was scarcely necessary to show that Butler’s 
plan was nonsensical. The congressmen, elected on their own from 
districts or states, cannot be pressured or dictated to. 

Liberals can always control the Democratic National Committee 
itself, because each state has exactly two members and the southern 
tates are outnumbered. This means that liberals have a veto power, 
it least, over presidential candidates and may be able to name the 
candidates. 

But they can’t run Democrats in Congress, where southerners out- 
tumber the northern and western members and seniority gives the 
South many committee chairmanships. Democrats are likely to win 
ihe presidency again only when the nominee is an overwhelmingly 
popular personality and a candidate of such power that he can tempt 
ihe southerners with the prospect of total victory. 


rden 
inists 
ntice 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly broad- 
casts of John W. Vandercook, ABC commentator, 


sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Vandercook 


over the ABC network Monday through Friday at 
10 p. m., EST.) 


ECENT weeks have been marked by the sharp- 

est conflict of arms since the cold war began. 

Never, since the seating of the Bolshevik party in 

the saddle of absolute power in Russia 38 years ago, 
has that power been so gravely threatened. 

And it has now begun to be admitted, even in 
Washington, never has so 
much been accomplished 
by short-sighted American 
statesmen to restore Soviet 
prestige to even greater 
heights. 

The wounds suffered by 
the Red giant have been all 
the more painful because 
they were self-inflicted. No 
attack by outsiders (short, 
of course, of the shared 
desolation that might have 
resulted from an all - out 
atomic war) could have hurt the USSR a fraction 
as much as have the steam-hammer blows struck at 
the very foundations of the Communist systems by 
the Hungarians and Poles. 

These were not strangers who assaulted the sealed 
fortress of the Marxist faith, They were the men 


Vandercook — 


As We See It: 


liberty, which most of us Americans are inclined to 
take for granted, acquire a fresh and urgent mean- 
ing as they loom up against the curtain of terror and 
tyranny now wrapped around Hungary. 

As we ponder sober words on the subject, as we 


hear the echo of a midday tolling of church bells 


in many communities of the land as a kind of mourn- 
ing for the plight of Hungary, how well can we say 


human rights here at home? 

Well, in Bushnell, Fla., they began iiibiinns a jury 
to try seven white men accused of flogging a. Negro 
farm hand. The Negro’s alleged offense: saying 
“hello there, baby” to a white woman. 

In Knoxville, Tenn., a federal district judge set 
Jan. 28 for the trial of 16 white men and women 
charged with racial violence which forced the closing 
of the integrated Clinton High School. 

And here in Washington, 33 U.S. district attorneys 
from 14 Southern and border states gathered at the 
Dept. of Justice for a conference on what to do 
about state laws requiring segregation in public bus 
transportation now that the Supreme Court has de- 
clared such Jim Crowism unconstitutional. 

Every single day, somebody’s rights as a human 
being are violated somewhere in the land. And yet 
there is a note of hope and promise in these cir- 
cumstances just reported. In each instance the law, 
such as it is, has taken over, or is in the process 
of taking over. 


U.S. Fails to Push as Reds Falter. 


and women who have guarded that fortress’ outer 
walls. No one can sanely call the successful Polish 
nationalists and the yet-unbeaten Hungarian rebels 
“bourgeois.” For the middle class in those harsh 
and hungry lands has long since been abolished. 

Communists have always claimed that, although 
they might fail to convert the old, the young could 
be pressed into the Red mold so that soon they 
would all act and think alike. But in Hungary it 
has been predominantly the youths of Hungary, who 
have been indoctrinated with Communist teaching 
nearly half their lives, who have led and are still 
leading the fierce resistance to what they know is 
the bitter reality of life under the hammer and sickle 
flag. 

Had those great shocks to the Communist system 
taken place as isolated events—had we then fully 
exploited them—the Soviet would today be a state 
gravely and visibly weakened. Even so, desertions 
from the Communist camp in Europe, and partic- 
ularly in Italy, have been enormous. 

Signs nfultiply that we now plod toward deeper 
understanding of what has really been taking place. 
As happened once before under the same command, 
the enemy has waged its Battle of the Bulge. The 
American position has been badly weakened. 

Lesser allied generals on the diplomatic front will 
now undertake to reform the lines of freedom’s de- 
fense; to restore the shattered western alliance so 
it may once more face a weakened, though an un- ~ 
expectedly encouraged, enemy. 


3.5 Million Hear Labor Newscasts 


ORE than 3.5 million persons listen to the 

Edward P. Morgan and John W. Vandercook 
programs each night, according to Pulse, leading 
independent listening survey agency. 

Morris Novik, AFL-CIO radio-television consul- 
tant, reported the results of the survey of the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Co. network news commentators, 
at a luncheon in Washington. 

Novik and both Vandercook and Morgan, who 
also spoke, were of the opinion that news can be 
presented more completely over radio. Most tele- 
vision news programs sacrifice news for available 
film clips. The Pulse survey showed that news on 
radio attracted larger audiences than seid other type 
of program. 

Radio listening generally continues high despite 
television, according to another listening agency, 
Nielsen. A recent Nielsen report said that 70 per- 
cent of all homes in the country listen to the radio 


in the evening during an average week. 

The Pulse survey showed that the Morgan lineup 
of more than 170 radio stations covers 39,386,000 
radio homes and the Vandercook lineup of over 100 


« stations covers 34,028,000 radio homes. 


Novik noted the total time and program costs of 
the AFL-CIO 10 nationwide broadcasts per week is 
less than half the cost of a single telecast of a 
quarter-hour TV network news program, according 
to the. Pulse figures. 

The Pulse survey also showed that about 65 per- 
cent of the AFL-CIO program audiences are people 
over 35 years of age; between 55 and 60 percent 
are men, and 45 to 51 percent are union members. 
Income groups were almost equally divided between 
upper, upper middle, lower middle and lower. How- 
ever 32.3 percent of the Morgan listeners and 28.7 
percent of the Vandercook were in the lower middle 
group. 
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INTERNATIONAL NOTE was added to first AFL-CIO Pacific Coast Education Conference, held in 


San Francisco, by presence of delegates from widely scattered points. Discussing schools for workers 
are (left to right) Nellie Quiocho of the Honolulu Labor Council; Pres. Kenneth McKee of the Ketchi- 
kan (Alaska) Central Labor Council; Joseph Miyazawa, Vancouver, B. C., Woodworkers’ associate 
education director for Canada, and AFL-CIO Education Dir. John D. Connors. 


Labor Finds ‘Greater Danger’ 
In Phony Soviet Smile-Policies 


(Continued from Page 1) 
it was fashionable to call Stalin a 
God rather than a devil. 

AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, 
in his foreword to the publication, 
points this out: 

“... the new Soviet line is a 
greater danger to human free- 
dom and peace because it is more 
subtle and sinister and less openly 
brutal than Stalin’s course. 

“What happened at this Soviet 
Communist Congress (the 20th 
Congress, early this year) is, there- 
fore, of real concern to every 
American worker and to our cit- 
izenry as a whole. 

“By developing the fullest under- 
standing of the aspirations, aims 
and actions of totalitarian Soviet 
communism, as elaborated at this 
Soviet Communist Congress, our 
country and its democratic labor 
movement can the more easily ful- 
fill their great responsibilities to the 
cause of human freedom and last- 
ing world peace at this critical 
juncture of history. Towards fur- 
thering .such understanding, “The 
Greater Danger’ is published.” 


82-Page Pamphlet 


The 82-page pamphlet is divided | 


into three sections: an analysis of 
the Communist Party Congress res- 
olutions and actions; the “secret” 
sveech by Khrushchev to that Con- 
gress; and an evaluation of the Sov- 
iet Communist Party resolution on 
“overcoming the personality cult 
and its consequences.” 

The pamphlet points out that it 
is “imperative” that the forces of 
freedom throughout the world 
study the deliberations of the recent 
Soviet Communist Party Congress 
“in order to evaluate the actions 
taken by the Communist leaders 
and adapt the strategy of the free 
world to the new course charted 
hy the Kremlin rulers.” 

The 20th Congress reaffirmed, 
the AFL-CIO pamphlet declares, 
that the Moscow rulers are more 
than ever convinced of the vic- 
tory of communism on a global 
scale. They believe the “econ- 
omy of the free world has de- . 
teriorated for the last 30 years” 
—and seem able to ignore all the 
social and economic progress in 
the free world during those three 
decades. 

In line with its hopes for event- 
ual world conquest, “the continuity 
of Soviet foreign policy has, at no 
time since the death of Stalin, been 
disturbed.” 

The study suggests that “wishful 


thinkers who are eager to swallow 
the current Soviet myth that Stalin 
was aggressive but that Khrushchev 
is a dyed-in-the-wool, peace-loving 
co-existentionalist would be well- 
advised to give realistic, serious 
thought” to serious Soviet state- 
ments intended for internal reading 
in Russia. 
Party Must Dominate 

The pamphlet noted that while 
the Kremlin sought for a time to 
“soft-pedal Lenin emphasis on vio- 
lence” in the hope of winning allies 
among the peoples of Europe and 
Asia, they will always insist that 
the Communist Party “must domi- 
nate the situation completely.” 

The real aim of Communist 
strategy, the pamphlet empha- 
sizes, is the “destruction of the 
free labor movement. Being an 
utterly reactionary force, Com- 
munism hates and fears free la- 
bor most.” 

The analysis of the relationship 
of other Communist Parties to the 
Communist Party in Russia makes 
clear that the real power and guid- 
ing control is lodged in the Krem- 
lin. It points out: 

“No one should exaggerate the 
extent to which freedom of criti- 
cism is now permitted even to 
members within the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union. In 
stressing this, we do not deny that 
the Khrushchev leadership faces 
many problems as a result of even 
its mere talk about permitting free- 
dom to criticize. This is especially 
true in satellite countries like Po- 
land and Czechoslovakia. 

“The Communists will be per- 
mitted to criticize only that which 
they are ordered and allowed by 
the ‘collective leadership’ to criti- 
cize.” 

See Manpower Shortage 

In analyzing the Soviet Com- 
munist Party leadership, the 
pamphlet suggests that, as of the 
time of the writing, Khrushchev 
seems most in line as the successor 
of Stalin and that “it looks as if 
he will one day occupy in the Com- 
munist hierarchy the place left va- 
cant by Stalin’s death.” 

The pamphlet suggests that the 
reason for a change in the Soviet 
prison and slave labor camp sys- 
tem, as well as a reduction in 
the size of the Soviet armed 
forces, was caused by a man- 
power shortage in the Soviet 
Union, 

“The ‘collective leadership’ is so 


contemptuous of the feelings and 
so cynical about the needs of the 
working people that it even pro- 
mulgates ‘new’ legislation to give 
the workers in the future that which 
was proclaimed for them (in the 
Soviet Constitution) 20 years ago,” 


Attacks Western Strength 


The real purpose of the Soviet 
smile-line, the AFL-CIO publica- 
tion says, was an effort to “under- 
mine western moral, political and 
economic resistance and to draw 
into its camp a number of so-called 
uncommitted countries. 

“All talk about the ‘new look’ 
being a manifestation of Soviet 
weakness only furthers such Sov- 
iet efforts, because it blunts the 
vigilance of the free world.” 

“The free world must remain 
firm in its purpose of furthering 
and protecting peace, freedom and 
social justice and progress,” the 
pamphlet says. 

In seeking this goal, the free 
world must have flexible tactics— 
but that does not mean or require 
“flabbiness of basic purpose.” 

Flexibility Needed 

“Flexibility of tactics in the in- 
terest of serving a great purpose 
means the ability to apply different 
programs to meet the different sit- 
uations and needs. 

“Yes, it also means readiness 
by the forces of freedom te bear 
new burdens in facing up to the 
new challenge and new threats 
growing out of totalitarian Mos- 
cow’s new strategy. 

“We do not need to fear com- 
munism either as a threat or chal- 
lenge. But we must understand thé 
very nature and unalterable aims of 
communism—in order to meet its 
challenge, defeat its threat and as- 
sure the full and final triumph of 
human liberty. 

“The strengthening of the social 
and economic fabric and unity of 
the free world, invincible deterrent 
military power, and the end of all 
colonialism are the basic guiding 
lines of strategy for all programs 
of action which the free nations in- 
dividually and the free world col- 
lectively should adopt in the atomic 
age in order to speed the attainment 
of a truly new day for all mankind, 
without regard to race, color or 
creed.” 

The Greater Danger—The Post- 
Stalin Pattern for Communist 
World Conquest, Published by the 
AFL-CIO, Washington, D. C., 82 
pages, price 50 cents. 


Rights Bills 


San Francisco—Liberals must 


told them that lumping 
‘school aid and civil rights together 
plays into the hands of the forces 
| which are blocking favorable action 

on both in Congress. He urged or- 
ganized labor to work for both ob- 
jectives, but through separate meas- 
ures, 

. ‘Wreck’ Fight Described 

The techniques used in the suc- 
cessful fight on the “right-to-work” 
referendum in Washington were de- 
scribed as a round table session by 
Pres. E. M. Weston of the Wash- 
ington Federation of Labor. 

They included the promotion by 
unions and allied groups of more 
than 1,000 showings of the AFL- 
CIO film, “Injustice on Trial,” and 
the use of a highly-trained speak- 
ers’ bureau. 

Chancellor Clark Kerr of the 
University of California, nationally- 
known economist and arbitrator, 
warned in a talk that guaranteed 
wage programs could “drain labor’s 
vitality.” 

He claimed such plans limit the 
freedom of job movement and cre- 
ate strong attitudes of dependence 
on the employer. If the U. S. work 
force loses its mobility, he added, 
the character of modern unionism 
could be destroyed. 

Discussions Listed 

Other discussions centered on 
Pacific Coast labor education pros- 
pects; the planning of local, re- 
gional and state conferences; pro- 
grams for international unions; 
techniques for building understand- 
ing of legislative issues; union- 
university cooperation, and AFL- 
CIO educational resources. 

Other speakers included Pres. 
Manuel Dias and Sec.-Treas. John 
A. Despol of the California Indus- 
trial Union Council; Sec.-Treas. C. 
J. Haggerty of the California Fed- 
eration of Labor, and Chairman 
Thomas A. Small of the federa- 
tion’s Education Committee. 

The conference was managed by 
AFL-CIO Education Dir. John D. 
Connors. Aiding him were his as- 
sistants, George T. Guernsey and 
John E. Cosgrove, and Ted Brown, 
assistant director of the AFL-CIO 
Civil Rights Dept. 


Humphrey Urges 
Direct VA Loans 


Veterans’ housing problems 
would be eased and the line 
would be held against boost- 
ing the interest rate on GI 
home loans from 4.5 to 5 
percent by expanding the 
Veterans Administration’s di- 
rect loan program, Sen. Hu- 
bert H. Humphrey (D-Minn.) 
told VA Administrator H. V. 
Higley. 

Humphrey cited a VA of- 
ficial’s recent statement that 
more than $292 million is 
now available for direct loans 
on GI homes. 

“If this is correct,” he 
wrote Higley, “I should ap- 
preciate your explanation of 
your decision not to use these 
funds during a period in 
which 4.5 percent money has 
become so scarce that consid- 
eration is being given to rais- 
ing the interest rates—thus 
penalizing every veteran home 
purchaser.” 


Separate School Aid, | 


Urged | 


separate the question of federal 


aid to education and the requirements of civil rights if they are to 
gain either, Rep. John E. Moss (D-Calif.) declared at the first 
Pacific Coast AFL-CIO Education Conference here. 

The meeting drew 75 delegates from California, Oregon, Wash- 


Arizona, Alaska and> 


Carriers Arrange 
Diphtheria Shots 


Detroit— With diphtheria 
cases reaching a mild epi- 
demic proportion, Branch 
One, National Association of 
Letter Carriers has arranged 
free diphtheria booster shots 
for children of its members. 

The plan calls for a mass 
inoculation of all letter car- 
rier families, including the 
wives, if requested. At the 
present time the Board of 
Health has asked that the 
shots be restricted to children 
from 5 to 10 years af age. 
When these children have 
been immunized, all others 
will be given free shots. 

The program is being paid 
for by the Letter Carriers’ 
Benevolent Fund, proceeds of 
which are derived from the 
annual Carriers’ Field Day 
and Picnic. : 


Vision Care 
Plan Started 
In California 


Oakland, Calif—First fully pre- 
paid vision care program, now cov- 
ering more than 5,000 union mem- 
bers belonging to 14 different wel- 
fare plans in northern California, 
was announced at the State CIO 
Convention by Dr. Henry B. Peters, 
Fellow of the American Academy 
of Optometry. 

“This service plan providing 
complete vision care coverage, 
termed California Vision Services, 
is the result of a two-year study in- 
augurated by optometrists, members 
of organized labor and manage- 
ment representatives to explore the 
role of the optometrist in the ex- 
panding pre-paid health care field,” 
Dr. Peters said. 

“It provides a yearly vision ex- 
amination to each member, and 
suitable glasses if needed. Lenses 
may be replaced as often as once 
a year, if necessary, and frames 
once every three years.” 

A pilot program involving two 
union welfare funds was started 
in July 1956 and its success led 12 
other funds to join. CVS is con- 
cluding a merger with California 
Optometric Service, in Southern 
California, in order to provide 
state-wide service. 


Pressmen Seminar 
Stresses Freedom 


Pressmen’s Home, Tenn. —A 
week-long seminar at the headquar- 
ters of the Pressmen’s Union 
brought together about 20 repre- 
sentatives of the union and industry 
Officials. 

.The theme of the conference, 
which was sponsored by the West- 
ern Conference of Specialty Unions, 
was “Political Liberty and Equal- 
ity.” It was the initial step in a 
venture to bring together labor- 
management leaders to discuss prin- 
ciples, problems and issues relevant 
to the maintenance of a free society. 

The moderator was Dr. Mortimer 


Philosophical Research in San 
Francisco, who has been conduct- 
ing seminars of this type at Aspen, 
Col., since 1950. The second 
seminar in the series will be held 


next April on the Wést Coast. 
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Adler, director of the Institute of © 
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Lehman Given First 
Murray-Green Award 


(Continued from Page 1) 
activities, made clear that while he 
might be retiring from public office, 
he would continue to speak up on 
behalf of the liberal causes to which 
he has devoted his name and energy 
over three decades. 

The $5,000 Murray-Green 
Award, he declared, would be 
turned over to the “causes in which 
you and I, all of us, devoted so 
many years of our lives.” 

Admiration for Lehman’s serv- 


George Meany, Beirne, Mayor Rob- 
ert Wagner of New York, scores 
of union presidents, who sent mes- 
sages to the dinner, and from Dir. 
Leo Perlis of community service 
activities, 

Meany recalled that 20 years 
ago, when Lehman was swept 
into office as New York governor 
by a tremendous majority, more 
legislation for labor and the com- 
mon people was enacted in a- 
two-year period than in any other 
similar stand in the state’s his- 
tory. 

Meany hailed Lehman’s record 
not only at Albany but as director 
of the postwar UN Relief Agency 
and as senator from New York. 

“The American labor movement 
is proud to call Sen. Lehman its 
friend. We feel honored that he 
has so consistently championed our 
cause. For Sen. Lehman is one of 
those rare figures in public life to 
whom right and justice always have 
come first and political considera- 
tions last. 

Tower of Strength 

“It is no exaggeration to state 
that he served as a tower of strength 
to the forces of liberalism in the 
Senate. Aside from carrying on 
the regular duties of a senator, Her- 
bert Lehman found time to sponsor 
and fight for every decent, progres- 
sive cause that needed a champion, 
no matter how hopeless it might 
appear. 

“Thus he led the struggle to 
liberalize our restrictive immigra- 
tion laws; and, thus he became 
the rallying point for the unceas- 
ing drive to assure every Ameri- 
can, regardless of race, color or 
creed, equal’ justice before the 
law and full enjoyment of civil 
rights.” 

Beirne, who heads the Communi- 


Philip Murray and William Green 
were moved by a “deep concern for 
the common good of all the people. 
To them, the general welfare meant 
security for all the people, adequate 
health service, good schools, decent 
incomes and full opportunity for 


Lehman, Beirne added, has fully 
shared the ideals of these two la- 
bor leaders. . 


Praises Green, Murray 
Lehman, in his acceptance 
speech, devoted little time to the 
past and focussed his attention on 
the present and future. 
Praising Green and Murray as 
men who “fought and built for the 
future,” he hailed the growth and 
development of American demo- 
cratic unions.. ~ 
But, he made clear, American 
labor cannot rest on its laurels and 
must take a position of leadership 
in helping solve the country’s prob- 
lems. 


“Never in my lifetime have I 
been more troubled and alarmed 
by the state of our country and of 
the world,” he told the commu- 
nity services audience. 

“I am the more alarmed because 
so few in our country seem even 
aware of the hazards. As a nation, 
we have been lulled in a perilous 


-disillusion that comes from the con- 


potential of energy and power, 
sleeps while dangers gather by the 
hour. . . . But the spokesmen of 
our government tell the people not 
to worry, that all will be well.” 
His rising voice, giving evidence 
of his deep feeling, the senator con- 
tinued: 

“All is not well and all will not 
be well, unless we rouse ourselves 
and act, with all our energy, re- 
sources, power and determination.” 


Critical Prospect 
At home, he called for labor to 
help the fight for advances in eco- 
nomic, social and legislative re- 
forms. In our present world, Leh- 
man added, we face a “truly critical 
prospect,” and he noted the cynical 


trast between America’s words and 
deeds. ; 

Voicing concern about Soviet ac- 
tion in Hungary and the Middle 
East, Sen. Lehman charged that our 
government “encourages a false 
sense of security and wellbeing.” 
He called on the American peo- 
ple to mobilize, and for labor to 
exert leadership in securing ex- 
tended civil rights and other pro- 
gressive advances. 


He urged American unions to 
make certain that the U.S. gov- 
ernment seeks to find “basic solu- 
tions” that will prevent war in the 
Middle East, and urged them to 
give thought to proposing “a new 
Marshall Plan” to help the peo- 
ples of Europe and Asia. 


“The darkness of night is around 
us,” Lehman said, “but a day of 
glory awaits us if we will only rec- 
ognize the forces that creep in upon 
us, and be prepared to struggle with 
them.” 

Attending the banquet were 
nearly a dozen AFL-CIO vice- 
presidents, several hundred state 
and city trade union officials, Sen. 
James Murray (D-Mont.) and lead- 
ers of a number of social welfare 
organizations which cooperate with 
the Community Services Commit- 


Perlis Urges 
One National 
Health Fund 


Knoxville, Tenn.—A_ national 
health fund which would combine 
the many separate collections now 
being made was advocated by Leo 
Perlis, AFL-CIO director of com- 
munity service activities, before a 
gathering of 600 trade unionists and 
guests. 

“We should put the human body 
back together again and stop ap- 
pealing for funds for heart, limbs 
and lungs separately,” Perlis told 
the first annual AFL-CIO commu- 
nity services gathering here. 

This, he continued, would “make 
sense” in aiding medical research 
and eliminating waste and con- 
fusion in fund-raising. 

Efforts by unions and other 
groups to collect funds for national 
and international emergencies, 
Perlis said, must be co-ordinated so 
that funds get to those supposed to 
benefit from them as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Lack of co-ordinated allocation 
is a “waste of time and money,” he 
asserted, and cited what he termed 
“inefficiency” in getting relief to 
Hungarian refugees. Ain organiza- 
tion such as the Red Cross, he went 
on, should be given the principal 
responsibility for go-ordinating re- 
lief drives. 

Perlis said that today’s workers 


complacency. 
“The American giant, with all its 


are contributing more and more to 
national and international welfare. 
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COOPERATION IN DISASTER was pledged in an agreement of understanding signed by AFL-CIO 


and American Red Cross in Washington. Signing are Dir. Leo Perlis of AFL-CIO community service 
activities and Dir. Robert Edson of ARC disaster service: Standing, from left: Kenneth Kramer and 
Joseph Rodell, Red Cross labor consultants, Charlotte Johnson and John Russell, disaster services staff. 


AFL-CIO, Red Cross Draw Up New 
Pledge of Disaster Cooperation 


Continued cooperation in time of disaster is pledged in a new agreement signed by the AFL-CIO 
Community Services Committee and the American Red Cross Disaster Services. 
The agreement replaces one in effect prior to the AFL-CIO merger between the former CIO and 


the Red Cross and defines the fields® 


of responsibility in which CSC will 
cooperate with the Red Cross. 

Leo Perlis, director of commu- 
nity service activities, signed for 
the AFL-CIO and Robert C. Ed- 
son, director of disaster services, 
signed for the Red Cross. 

The agreement states that the 
AFL-CIO will make its facilities 
available to the Red Cross when 
requested and when feasible. This 
may include the use of union halls, 
clubs, offices for refuge shelters, 
depots for relief supplies and ad- 
ministrative offices. 

Edson recalled that under the 
former agreement the CIO played 
a vital role in assisting Red Cross 
relief program during the great 
eastern states floods in 1955. He 
said the organization provided vol- 
unteers to help with disaster relief, 
to serve on advisory committees 
and donated over $190,000 to help 
care for the victims. 

The AFL-CIO, the agreement 
states, “is sympathetic with the 
position of the Red Cross in con- 
ducting special appeals for funds at 
a time of disaster to be applied to 
the costs of its relief services in 
behalf of the victims and will inter- 
pret the need for such appeals to 
its membership.” 

“We in the AFL-CIO and the 
American Red Cross are looking 
forward to our continued associa- 
tion and to the implementation of 
the memo of understanding where- 
ever necessary for the betterment 
of the whole community,” Perlis 
said. 


Wire Service Asks 
Separate National © 


Wire service members of the 
Newspaper Guild have voted 675 to 
576 in a referendum favoring es- 
tablishment of a separate national 
local. At present they are mem- 
bers of locals in. various cities but 
the ANG bargains for them on a 


nationwide basis with the Associ- 
ated Press, United Press and Inter- 


Injunction Asked Against 
Publisher of Spotlight 


New York—A motion for a temporary injunction asking that 
Ernest M. High, publisher of the Spotlight, be barred from con- 
tinuing his present advertising practices was filed in N. Y. Superior 


Court by the American Federation‘ 
of State, County and Municipal 
Employes. 

The motion accompanies a suit 
for recession or cancellation of the 
contract between the union and 
High for publication of the monthly 
paper, which had previously been 
filed. 

Irreparable Damage 

The injunction request charged 
that High caused irreparable dam- 
age to the union by his methods of 
obtaining advertising. 

It was filed by Herbert S. Thatch- 
er and Martin Raphael, attorneys 
for the union. 

The bill of complaint charged 
that the advertising solicitors em- 
ployed by High represented the 
Spotlight as an official national pub- 
lication of the AFL or the AFL- 
CIO and said that it was endorsed 
by the merged labor movement. 

It also charged that High and his 
agents had been selling and pub- 
lishing ads from persons who were 
anti-labor, from firms which were 
objectionable to the union and so- 
liciting ads outside of the area of 
normal distribution of the Spotlight. 

The paper is published for union 
members in metropolitan New York 
and northern New Jersey. 

Violated ILPA Code 


The complaint said also that 
High and his employes published 
ads from various firms without 
authorization and sought to bill 
them without consulting or obtain- 
ing consent from the union. 

Two further charges stipulated 
that High refused to supply the 


of the persons he proposed to solicit 
for ads and that he violated the 
code of ethics of the Intl. Labor 


national News Service. 


union with the names and addresses| | 


Oliver, Hale 
Congress Seat 
Up To House 


Augusta, Me.—A fight over the 
winner of a hotly contested con- 


gressional race in Maine’s first con- 
gressional district is headed for the 
House. 


James C. Oliver (D), apparent 
loser to incumbent Rep. Robert 
Hale (R), is challenging the validity 
of some 3,600 absentee ballots. If 
the absentee ballots should be 
thrown out, Oliver would be the 
winner and Hale would lose his 
seat. The Democrat charges irreg- 
ularities in the absentee ballots. 

Oliver filed his challenge orig- 
inally with Gov. Edmund S. Mus- 
kie (D) and other state officials. 
The State Supreme Court ruled that 
Muskie had no authority to settle 
the dispute, that Hale must be cer- 
tified and that the challenge, if 
pressed, would have to be settled 
by the House. 

A challenge supported by proper 
affidavits alleging irregularity will 
be sent, if the House decides the 
contest has merit, to an elections 
subcommittee of the Rules Com- 
mittee, which in turn would report 
back its findings and recommenda- 
tions. 


Press Association. 
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Hungarian Labor Strike Spurs Revolt 


Free Labor Steps Up Aid 


For Over 130,000 Refugees 


(Continued from Page 1) 


successfully sought succor in the 
friendly shelter of Austria. 

About 75,000 remained in that 
hard-pressed country, which already 
had a backlog of 180,000 World 
War II refugees. The figure in- 
creased almost daily, despite a 
steady flow to other nations which 
had opened their doors to the free- 
dom fighters. 

The United States, after a 
heavy dose of red tape had 
slowed immigration to a trickle, 
got a huge air and sea lift plan 
under way through which it was 
planned to move 21,500 to this 
country by the end of the year. 
About 3,000 have already ar- 
Fived, most of them at ‘Camp 
Kilmer, N. J. AFL-CIO Pres. 
George Meany was scheduled to 
visit Kilmer to inspect facilities 
and talk with the refugees. 

Others were scattered throughout 
the world. Great Britain took 11,- 
000; Western Germany 6,500; little 
Switzerland 9,500; Sweden about 
3,500; Italy—despite its pressing 
labor surplus—2,500; the Nether- 
lands 2,000, plus 3,000 who will 
spend the winter there and then go 
to Canada; France, where no fig- 
ures were available, agreed to take 
10,000 by Christmas; Denmark 
1,000; Belgium 750, and Norway 
35, with more to come.. 

Australia expects to take 5,000. 
Spain has offered to give a haven 
to 6,000 orphan children, but most 
of the youngsters who have reached 
Austria arrived in family groups. 
Portugal has offered to take 5,000 
children, plus some mothers and 
students. 

Labor Doing Lion’s Share 

With the world opening its heart 
to the Hungarian fugitives, Amer- 
ican workers were doing more than 
their share. The AFL-CIO is col- 
lecting funds from its affiliates to 
help them through the AFL-CIO 
Intl. Free Labor Fund. It is closely 
cooperating with and supporting the 
Red Cross drive for a $5 million 
emergency fund and the CARE 
campaign for funds for food pack- 
ages. 

Many unions have offered or 
are considering offering to help 
bring refugees here and assist 
them to get settled in jobs and 
homes. The Glass Bottle Blow- 
ers made a firm offer to take care 
of 50. Pres. David J. McDon- 
ald announced he would ask the 
Steelworkers’ Executive Board to 


Send Donations 
To Free Labor Fund 


The AFL-CIO has sup- 
ported the Hungarian free- 
dom fighters, among other 
ways, by calling upon its 
affiliates for contributions for 
assistance through the AFL- 
CIO Intl. Free Labor Fund, 
and urging them to arrange 
local meetings and demon- 
strations as evidence of U.S. 


garians may be sent to the 
AFE-CIO. Intl. Free Labor 
Fund at AFL-CIO headquar- 
ters, 815 16th St. N. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


authorize guarantees for 1,000. 
Other unions were planning to 
follow suit. 


Meantime, the Intl. Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions, through 
which the bulk of free labor’s aid 
has been channeled, announced re- 
ceipt of $505,000 in aid funds, 
with more arriving daily. Most of 
this money is being spent through 
the Austrian Federation of Trade 
Unions, which has thrown all its 
resources into the effort to care for 
the refugees and provide for their 
resettlement. 


In all free countries, including 
the U. S., trade unions have organ- 
ized public meetings and mass dem- 
onstrations of support for the Hun- 
garians, and have deluged the 
United Nations with pleas for as- 
sistance. In many democratic coun- 
tries, workers have refused to han- 
dle ship cargoes coming from or 
destined to go to Russia. 

Typical of the many resolutions 
of support passed by local and in- 
ternational unions was one adopted 
by the Upholsterers executive board 
at a meeting in West Palm Beach, 
Fla. 

“We implore you,” it urged Pres. 
Eisenhower, “to take up the ne- 
glected leadership in relief and 
demonstrative support of the Hun- 
garian victims of Soviet tyranny 
and aggression, and instruct our 
UN representatives to make the 
clear-cut aggression in Hungary 
central to their program.” 

It also asked Eisenhower to use 
his $100 million “discretionary” 
fund for refugee relief. 


Hungarian Labor Leaders 
Hung on ‘Just in Case’ 


Who are the men leading the Budapest Central Workers Council 
—the powerhouse of the continuing struggle of the Hungarian free- 
dom forces against Soviet tanks and guns? An expert in the inter- 


national labor movement, who has ® 


a detailed knowledge of European 
trade unionism, has ventured an 
educated guess as to the makeup of 
that incredible body that somehow 
manages to come up fighting despite 
treachery, the imprisonment of its 
leaders and outright—but unsuc- 
cessful—outlawing by the Kadar 
government. 

The expert pointed out that he 
has had no direct word from Hun- 
gary since the Russians turned their 
armed might on the people, but 
based his conclusions on a knowl- 
edge of what had been going on in 
the Hungarian labor movement 
under both Communist and Fascist 
dictatorships since the end of World 
War I. 

“The present workers council is 
not the one that was in existence 
before the outbreak,” he recalled. 

“It was not imposed on the work- 
exs, but was democratically elected 


by them in their brief hour of free- 
dom, before the Russians broke out 
their heavy weapons. But it is cer- 
tain that many of its members were 
also members of the pre-uprising 
workers council.” 

He explained that throughout the 
years of postwar Communist domi- 
nation, Hungarian workers, as they 
had done under the Nazis, made 
every effort to have some leaders 
they trusted elected to workers 
council posts so they would be 
ready for eventualities “just in 
case.” 

When the Communist-imposed 
council was dumped, these mem- 
bers formed the nucleus of its suc- 
cessor, he is convinced. Serving 
with them, he believes, are other 
trade union leaders who had been 
forced into obscurity and inaction 
by the Reds, but who nevertheless 
had played a role in keeping the 
spirit of genuine unionism alive. _ 


“Just 3 a Harmless Russian Camel?” 


DRAWN FOR THE 


AFL-CIO news 


Huge Clea of Sisiesdai Weapons 
Captured By Israelis in Egypt 


Huge quantities of Russian military equipment, much of it obviously intended for future offensives, 


was captured by the Israeli Army on the Siani peninsula. 


“The size of the Egyptian military build-up came as a surprise to Israel’s government and army 


Officials,” said Moshe Bitan, mem-' 
ber of the executive council of His- 
tradrut, the Israeli federation of 
labor. 

Bitan—who for two years was 
Histradrut’s representative in the 
U. S., where he met many of this 
country’s union officials—is making 
a short visit to the U. S. on behalf 
of the Israel labor movement. 


Mostly Russian Built 

“I saw scores of tanks which 
our forces captured from the 
Egyptian army,” Bitan said. “A 
large proportion of them, but not 
all, were Russian built. 

“Complete field repair units for 
heavy equipment were found, in 
considerable numbers. 

“The quantity of Egyptian am- 
munition was staggering. 

“There were what must have 
been hundreds of thousands of 
army blankets—far more than any 
sensibly - sized defensive military 
force could ever have used.” 

While no Russian “technicians” 
are known to have been captured, 
he said, Israeli military officials also 
found few Egyptian officers among 
the prisoners. A large number of 
the Egyptian officers, he charged, 
deserted their troops vanied in the 
fighting. 

Smashed Bases 

The Sinai campaign smashed the 
bases from which the Egyptian 
“fedayeen” terrorist raiders had op- 
erated against Israel communities, 
pipelines and farms. 

America has been commemorat- 
ing the 15th anniversary of Pearl 
Harbor, Bitan commented, “but 
Israel is not big enough-to live after 
a ‘Pearl Harbor attack.’ 


Israel, our country would have 
been destroyed.” 


posts on the Sinai Peninsula. 


which terrorist attacks were 
launched against their country, 
found many copies of Hitler’s book, 
Mein’ Kampf, translated into 
Arabic. 

The book, published before Hit- 
ler took power in Germany 23 
years ago, contains a full exposi- 
tion of Nazi philosophy and Hit- 
ler’s dream of world conquest. 

American and British corres- 
pondents reported from Cairo, af- 
ter the Suez crisis developed last 
summer, that one of the Hitler- 
Goebbels machine’s top Nazi propa- 
gandists was working quietly in the 
Egyptian propaganda and informa- 
tion ministry in Cairo. 

Another document which the 
Israeli troops found, in Sinai mili- 
tary posts abandoned by the Egyp- 
tians, was a confidential document 
for high ‘and middle grade officers. 

It set forth Egyptian Col. Nas- 
ser’s often-voiced hope for the de- 
struction of the state of Israel, and 
called on the officers to indoctrinate 
their troops in preparation for a 

“savage and brutal” war against 


the military forces and civilian 
| population of IsraeL 


“Had the Nasser regime, using) he added, in the growing Soviet 
all the Russian equipment it has| Communist 
been getting, had a chance to hit} much of the Arab Middle East. 

“Soviet penetration there is a 
danger to Israel, and a threat to 
Israel’s unions see grave danger,| America.” 


Ghost of Adolf Hitler 
Hovering Over Egypt 


The ghost of Adolf Hitler was hovering over Egyptian military 


strength 


Israel troops, who invaded the area to smash the bases from 


throughout 


Machinists Party 
Fund to Hungary 


For years now the Machin- 
ists have had a: traditional 
Christmas party in their in- 
ternational headquarters—but 
not this year. The bids went 
out, though, and this is what 
they said: 

“This was to have been 
your invitation to the annual 
Christmas party of the IAM. 
However, we felt that you 
would be pleased to join us 
instead in doing something to 
make Christmas a little 
brighter for the beleaguered 
families of Hungary. t 

“We have cancelled the 
party and have sent the 
money it would have cost to 
aid these heroic people who 
have fought se magnificently 
in the cause of freedom. The 
funds have been given in the 
name of all our good friends 
who would have joined us in 
this holiday celebration.? 
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tee AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1956 Page Fifteen 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany has urged the United Nations’ General Assembly to give its: approval 
‘a to the resolution adopted by the Intl. Labor Organization demanding full civil liberties and trade union 
“i | freedom for Hungary. 
The ILO governing body asked the UN to endorse its recommendations and call die to the atten- 
tion of the Communist puppet government of Hungary. The resolution calls for “complete freedom of 
association” in Hungary, the ratifi-o—— x 
_ ie of Lo ee a on Kat Soviet Russia has thus far rebuffed tary force, over defenseless work- 
point, the establishment of full civil all protests from the outside world | ers. 
liberties, respect for trade union| 294 Tejected even the proposal to| The Governing Body set up a 
independence, and freedom for permit a = observer to enter, Committee on Freedom of Asso- 
“ | unions to set policies and elect Meany oe ; ciation which also received other 
leaders “without any kind of inter- Nevertheless, we believe the complaints of alleged violations of 
; i ities.”| ILO resolption will serve a useful | trade union freedom, circularized 
3 | ference by the public authorities. cutedés, it lef aioe then i - P ‘ : oem ; : cee 
accused governments for replies, sitet , ; 
Based on ICFTU Charges the free world to the brutal dic- | held hearings and conducted in- LABOR-MANAGEMENT problems of air transport industry were — 
It was based on a complaint from} tatorship in Hungary. This chal- | vestigations. The Hungarian gov-| discussed at a worldwide conference in Geneva called by the Intl. 
the Intl. Confederation of Free) lenge cannot be ignored by the | ernment failed to reply to the com-| Labor Organization. . Those attending from the United States in- 
i pepe Kia 149 oy that aye seg ae without confessing | mittee’s 1951 inquiry until carly this | cluded Walter T. Coleman (left) of the Railway Clerks and Pres. 
of RAVE Reeves oe SREeiiae Set year. arence E. Sayen of the Air Line Pilots. 
own pees ; igs Dyce “Thus ge Sigitaned a sotial In other actions, the ILO gov- cl y 
were forced into so-called unions} once again that the whole Soviet} erning body approved an investiga- 
sponsored by the Russian-domi-| pretense of establishing a dictator-| tion a <— cnnctioabilier of pag H t h A k P rs a Cc e 
nated government. Only the Soviet] ship of the proletariat is a hypo- lishing machinery within the ILO u iY eson Ne) * 
Union and Egypt voted against it.| critical. camouflage of the actual) ¢o, continuing checks off the actual os 
“We recognize that the puppet] dictatorship of a small oligarchy,| degree of freedom of workers’ and G f M d dl E t 
regime imposed upon Hungary by| backed up by overwhelming mili- employers’ organizations in mem- roup or 1 e as 
: ber states. 
Na sser Pro b le m Me nace haa es taal New York—A byes pear po logiina pens ia the Middle 
. Tie propose!, which. was touched East, composed of “the labor lea erst ip, managers of industry and 
To Wor ld, Says Mr. S. Meir off by the return of Russia to the representatives of all three great faiths” was proposed by Pres. 
he preg 3 uh titler | ILO in 1955, originated in the Gov-| Maurice A. Hutcheson of the Car~4 
The democracies will face the same situation they had with Hitler as ad's worker group and| Penters in a speech here. Pres. Eisenhower, the Carpenters’ 
in the 1930s unless they meet the problem of Premier Nasser of| |. presented by AFL-CIO Intl.| The American trade union move- nea hore ? ae page| 
Egypt now, according to Foreign Minister Golda Meir of Israel.| Rep, George P. Delaney, the US. prancdtens ge age part in bot lt phi ae orf : ' : 
A former Milwaukee school ’ He emphasized the AFL-CIO po- worker member. It was adopted by ny anaes — poet nl np it called the appearances of the late 
teacher and the daughter of a mem-| .;,- a vote of 39 for, with one absten-| 4-Y00 members of the Floor Cover ‘ 
._| Sition that UN forces should stay|*. ers and Linoleum Workers at a din-| 52™uel Gompers, first president of 
ber of the Carpenters, Mrs. Meir}. . sen tion, none opposed. 5 m . . he? AF h ill 
sip in the Middle East until a just, last- a ner closing a campaign to raise the former L, at the Versailles 
spoke at a luncheon in her honor) ing peace has been attained. The| The Governing Body acted on $50,000 for erection of a lecture|COMference which worked out the 
= given by the AFL-CIO. Ambas- courageous little country of Israel, the basis of the report of a commit- hall atthe Hebrew. University of World War I peace treaty, and be- 
. § sador Abba Eban of Israel also was F : tee it named in 1954 which was led y he old L f : 
— the only democracy in the Middle A i icsag ies Jerusalem. fore the o eague of Nations. 
> f 2 guest. East, must not be left alone to face| by Lord McNair, British jurist and|" "ys 4 one of the fea f| The role of the American labor 
. -.¢ | former president of the Intl. Court ne of the features 0 
‘Menace to World the threats from their enemies, tJ Fe Th uti 2 also | the AFL-CIO merger has been the| Movement in the Middle East, he 
The problem of Nasser is not] Meany concluded. Sear Sem ae Pte Weak A. strengthening of free trade union-| Said, must be to “seek to unite all 
that of Israel alone, she maintained, Legend ‘Destroyed’ Morse to report on improving the ism “in countries where trade un-| those who earnestly desire peace 
but “a menace to the entire world, P SLR : : _ | ionism is not as highly developed as and who recognize the need for a 
: Mrs. Meir maintained that if}machinery of the annual confer- |‘ ae . 
a danger to humanity.” Detain end France had not senti ence. in the U.S.” positive policy to remove the causes 
“Is it the objective, the duty of| their forces into Egypt in the wake 4 “Labor, by reason of its very of war and friction. 
the United Nations to safeguard] of the Israeli invasion, “we would Lab or Ba eks success in fighting communism at] The lecture hall at the Jerusalem 
Nasser?” she asked. “After they| have destroyed Nasser completely.” home, combined with its experi-| university would be a memorial to 
paste him together again and put) fyen as it was, Israel succeeded in R d C ence in the complex problems af-| the late Louis Goldberg, pioneer 
him up—then what? What inter-| partly “destroying the legend he e€ ross fecting the apa = ag — tsoter ae see of ges 
est can we have in him that he) puiit up,” she said. is eminently qualified to play its reas. Benjamin Go tg of the 
should be made strong not through is destroyed the legend of Hungary Fund role on a broad international front.”| Floor Coverers and Linoleum 
2s, his own strength, but through ours, his invincibility,” she pointed out. , . In urging the commission upon! Workers. 
the democracies’? “We destroye a tho. legend that Organized labor has given its ; 
ny “We can forget Israel, we can | every Arab country would go to | Wholehearted support to the Red 
‘et — a — and a his support —no Arab country | Cross campaign to raise $5 mil- MAY I MAKE 
ut there sti is menace, oO took one step to help him. . ° ° 
“tI we not remember 20 years ago, | “The Soviet didn’t help him— |!" f° Hungarian relief. A SUGGESTION... 
Z when we laughed at that crazy | and that was another legend. His “Like all Americans,” AFL- 
to man Hitler—and what a price | MIGs and tanks from Soviet Rus- |CIO Pres. George Meany wrote 
the Seer meee Sater eee” sia didn’t help him—our men de- | Chairman E. Roland Harriman of 
AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany,| stroyed them.” age he 15 milli 
who presided at the luncheon, ex-| Mrs. Meir spoke gratefully of the the Red Cross, “t e 15 m ee 
pressed a difference of opinion with} help and encouragement Israel, to| members of our affiliated unions 
Mrs. Meir’s contention that Nasser] which she migrated in the early| have been profoundly shocked by 
has not bene." Seaare 1920s, has received from the Amer-|+he brutal mass murders of the 
“We can’t see him building him-| ican labor movement. She ex- H ; 1 oh 
ry |] sclf up again,” he said, “to the point| pressed appreciation of the under-|*UN8atian people and by the 
where he can convince anyone that standing of her country’s problems} inhuman suppression of human 
m § he’s a great fighter or the leader of| she has found among U.S. workers| rights in that unfortunate country. 
the Arab world.” - and their leaders. 
7] “I am confident they will respond 
generously to the appeal of the Red 
=| Cross for immediate funds to meet 
| the emergency needs of the Hun- 
garian people.” 
Chairman Joseph A. Beirne of 
| the AFL-CIO Community Services 
| Committee said the heroic fighters 
against communism in Hungary 
“deserve every bit of help we in 


free America can give them.” 

“We heartily applaud the deci- 
sion of the Red Cross to appeal to 
the American people for a $5 mil- 
lion emergency fund for Hungarian 
relief,” he said. “The AFL-CIO, 
through its Community Services 
Comfnittee, urges all in our far- 
flung membership to assist to make 
this campaign the success it so 
richly deserves to be.” 

The Red Cross is operating ref- 
ugee camps in Austria, assisting in 
the Frankfurt and Bremerhaven 
(Germany) staging areas where ref- 


Yes, Santa! 
A Year-Round Xmas Gift 


For only $2, your gift will be delivered every week to... 
Relatives . . . Friends . . . Clergymen . . . Buddies in the 
Armed Forces eee Teachers eee Public Officials eee 


_ Dont Delay! 


Send your Christmas list of AFL-CIO News 
subscriptions, at $2 per subscription, to Sec.- 


THE ENTIRE WORLD, not Israel alone, is menaced by Nasserism. 
in Egypt, Mrs. Golda Meir, Israel’s foreign minister, said at a 
luncheon ‘in her honor given by the AFL-CIO. With her above 
a are (from left) AFL-CIO Pres. George Meany, Ambassador Abba 
Eban of Israel and AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzer. 


ugees leave for this country, And is 
helping to welcome them on their 
arrival here. In addition, Red Cross 
workers are on each airplane and 
ship used in the transfer. 


Treas, William F. Schnitaler, AF L-ClO, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


P.S.—We'll send gift cards to recipients with your holiday greetings. 
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“Political Smear’ Chasged to Brownell 


‘Auto Workers Denounce 
‘Witch Hunting’ Tactics. 


Detroit—Atty. Gen. Herbert Brownell, Jr., was denounced by the 
Auto Workers for launching a new “political smear effort” against 
the UAW despite the fact that a test case involving the union’s politi- 
cal program is already pending in the Supreme Court. 

The new “smear effort” involves a grand jury investigation of five 


UAW unions and the city Industrial® 


Union Council in Flint, Mich. By 
initiation of the Justice Dept. in 
Washington, the grand jury sub- 
penaed financial records of the 
locals and the council. 

Brownell tried in 1955 to convict 
the UAW on charges of Violating a 
Taft-Hartley amendment to the cor- 
rupt practices laws. A criminal in- 
dictment voted by a Detroit grand 
jury was promptly thrown out of 
court by U. S. District Judge Frank 
A. Picard. . 

i Await Appeal Verdict 

Picard ruled that “expenditures” 
by the UAW for television pro- 
grams touching on political issues 
were not illegal expenditures under 
the law. The programs were de- 
signed “to inform (the UAW) mem- 
bers and others-of the position of 
the union on those seeking federal 
office,” Picard ruled, and were not 
prohibited. 

The Justice Dept. took an ap- 
peal from Picard’s decision and 
it is this “test case” that now is 
pending in the Supreme Court. 
When the department initiated a 
second prosecution, the high 
court had already accepted juris- 
dicition of the appeal and a deci- 
sion is expected shortly. 

The* Flint “smear effort” was 
launched the day after election 
when Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion agents demanded the financial 
records of the locals and the indus- 
trial union council. The records 
were promptly delivered on sub- 
pena. 

Same Charges Aired 

A Justice Dept. spokesman told 
the AFL-CIO News, “We received 
a complaint and made an investiga- 
tion” before turning the case over 
to the grand jury. The only known 
public complaints came from Re- 
publican Senators Barry Goldwa- 
ter (Ariz.) and Carl Curtis (Neb.), 
the latter of whom assailed the 
union’s activities in a Flint speech 
just before the election. 

In Brownell’s office, the UAW 
charge, “there exists such eagerness 
to smear” that the Justice Dept. 
“cannot await the Supreme Court 
verdict” on its own appeal. 

The charges under investiga- 
tion by the grand jury in Flint, 
the union said, are “the same 
charges aired” by Curtis. The in- 
quiry, it charged, is “part of a 
fishing expedition” and a “politi- 

smear effort by the most re- 


Auto Workers Dues 
Hike Recommended 


Detroit — A recommenda- 
- | tion that dues be increased 
50 cents beyond the present 
$2.50 will be presented to 
the union convention next 
April in Atlantic City. 

Endorsement of the recom- 
mendation was made unani- 
mously by the UAW execu- 
tive board after a similar rec- 
ommendation was made by a 
special rank and file advisory 
committee, 

The dues raise will be di- 
vided equally between the lo- 
cals and the international un- 
ion and will help develop an 
emergency strike aid program 
which would become effec- 
tive if the UAW should strike 
in 1958 to establish a collec- 
tive bargaining pattern for 
that year. 


actionary elements in the Repub- 
lican Party.” 

The government’s position is 
that union money spent in registra- 
tion and get-out-the-vote campaigns 
is a criminal expenditure, The 
union’s argument, as expressed by 
Reg. Dir. Robert A. Carter, is 
that “our right to freedom of ex- 
pression”—even in broader ways 
than get-out-the-vote drives—‘is 
protected under the constitution 
and by existing law.” Pe 

The UAW executive board 
pointed out that the new Flint in- 
quiry “is a continuation of the 
political witch hunt activities started 
two years ago by (GOP State Chair- 
man) John Feikens and (Postmaster 
Gen.) Arthur Summerfield, Repub- 
lican bosses of Michigan.” 

“The union has as much right to 
publicize its democratically arrived 
at endorsements as a newspaper has 
to publicize the endorsements made 
by a few men in the publisher's 
Office,” the board said. 

Every attempt to convict unions 
under the Taft-Hartley anti-politics 
sections has collapsed in appellate 
courts or the Supreme Court. In 
the leading case the high court de- 
cided 9 to 0 that endorsement of 
candidates in a union newspaper 
was not a violation of law. Four 
justices said the statute attempting 
to silence unions should be stricken 
down as an illegal infringement on 
free speech. 


Compensation 
Gains Aim of 
New York Fed 


New York, N. Y.—Raising the 
workmen’s compensation weekly 
maximum from $35 to $54 will 
be a major goal of the New York 
Federation of Labor, Sec.-Treas. 
Harold C. Hanover told a joint 
legislative committee on industrial 
and labor conditions. 

He emphasized that extending 
the maximum period for unemploy- 


ment compensation payments from | ° 


26 to 39 weeks will be another 
major target, noting that 54,000 
New York workers exhausted their 
benefits during the first nine months 
of this year. 


“For them the-word ‘prosperity’ 
is a mockery,” Hanover said: 


The $54 ceiling on workmen’s 
compensation is the least the fig- 
ure should be, Hanover continued, 
“because even that fails to provide 
a payment ‘of two-thirds of the 
average wage for a vast number 
of workers in the state.” 

The state AFL - official com- 
mended the committee for its en- 
dorsement of proposals to ease the 
“20 weeks of work” requirement 
for unemployment insurance eligi- 
bility. 

Hanover also urged a $50 weekly 
maximum under both the New 
York disability benefits law, now 
paying $40, and the unemployment 
insurance law, with a present $36 
ceiling. He observed that “aver- 
age weekly earnings of all employes 
covered by the unemployment in- 
surance law were $84.81 in 1955 
and have risen since then” and 
called the present laws “inadequate 
and obsolete.” 


Lawrence G. Derthick 
U.S. Commissioner of Education 


Derthick New 
Commissioner 


Of Education 


Pres. Eisenhower’s choice of a 
new U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation is Lawrence G. Derthick, 
since 1942 superintendent of 
schools in Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Derthick, if confirmed by the 
Senate, will succeed Samuel Brown- 
ell, brother of Atty. Gen. Herbert 
Brownell. The Office of Education 
is part of the Health, Education 
and Welfare Dept. 


Among school administrators 
Derthick is considered a man of 
“deep feelings and appreciation of 
human relations” and as committed 
to “slow, steady” progress toward 
racial integration in the schools. 


Before the Supreme Court deci- 
sion abolishing race segregation, 
Derthick had helped integrate the 
faculties of schools for white and 
colored students in Chattanooga. 
After the decision he supported a 
plan for integration of the schools 
themselves, but after protests the 
city school board “postponed” ac- 
tion. 

Criticized by some Chattanooga 
white citizens as “too pro-integra- 
tion,” he also enjoys a wider repu- 
tation as a “moderate.” This is 
expected to help win him support 
from both southern and northern 
senators. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
all but two states paid weekly job- 
less compensation equal, at maxi- 
mum, to 50 percent or more of 
average weekly wages. In 32 states 
the benefits were 60 percent or 
more of average weekly wages. 


With wages steadily rising after 
the war, changes in the state unem- 
ployment insurance laws were slow 
and irregular. In 1954 only two 
states paid maximum benefits equal 
to 50 percent or more of average 
weekly wages. Thirty-four paid 
less than 40 percent, 15 paid be- 
tween 40 and 50 percent. 


Employer Taxes Fall 


In October, 1956, the number of 
states paying 50 percent or more 
had risen to only five and in 19 
states weekly benefits remained at 
less than 40 percent of average 
weekly wages. 

Despite the need for more funds 
for compensation systems, the states 
have allowed employer taxes to fall 
to a national average of 1.2 percent 
of total taxable wages paid in cov- 
ered employment instead of the 2.7 
percent tax authorized by the origi- 


ingly for a return tothe 19th Century. 
The trouble with the 20th Century, andl said, is 


NAM Still at Old Stand. 


‘Saving’ U.S.fromUnions 


New-York—A group of men who long for the good old days— 
before the invention of the income tax and the strengthening of 
trade unions—had a reunion here last week and voted overwhelm 


the continual 


| watering down of the divine right® 


of business to dictate the terms of 
the nation’s economic and political 
life. ‘ 


Same Old Line 


The 61st Congress of American 
Industry—or in more pedestrian 
language, the annual meeting of 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers—was an odd mixture of 
nostalgia and grim determination to 
save the country from itself. 


More specifically, the NAM 
decided that its primary job is 
to save the nation from the trade 
union movement, especially from 
those “union leaders (who) insist 
on using the millions, whose in- 
terests they are supposed to rep- 
resent, as pawns in a reach for 
political power.” 

The businessmen who make up 
the NAM determined that the time 
has.come to stop fighting rear-guard 
actions and to move over to a 


strong attack on labor’s “monopo-|- 


listic power.” 

They named Ernest G. Swigert 
to the leadership spot in the fight, 
electing him NAM president. He 
will have the active support of a 
trio of former NAM presidents who 
have established reputations in the 
anti-labor field—Cola G. Parker, 
Henry G. Riter, 3d and Charles R. 
Sligh, Jr. 


Against vais 


An inkling of Swigert’s approach | 
to the problems of the nation can 
be gathered from his approach to|{ 
the problems of taxes. He told his |’ 
fellow businessmen: 


“The graduated tax provisions of 
the income tax laws are a direct 
application of that clause of the 
Communist Manifesto which aims 
at the confiscation of all property 
through the use of just such a tax.” 


Besides labor and taxes, the 
NAM in the coming year will 
aim its attack at federal spend- 


4 —e 


encronchanesit on states rights. 
The nostalgic theme was perhaps 


best sounded by Kenneth R. Miller, 
NAM’s managing director, with the 
following warning: 


“Let us not sleep or relax while 
the termites of welfare statism eat 
out the foundation of our sock 
ety. Sa 


Labor Acts to Kill 
‘Little Wrecker’ 


Oakland, Calif. — Recent 
action of the city council of 
the resort town of Palm 
Springs, Calif., in enacting a | 
“little right-to-wreck” law was 
sharply condemned by the 
ClIO-C€alifornia Industrial Un- 
ion Council, 

A resolution adopted by the 
seventh annual convention 
charged the act “not only 
jeopardizes mature labor rela- 
tions within that small com- 
munity, but attempts to es- 
tablish the doubtful right of 
local communities to legislate 
in the field of labor relations, 
which dangerously violates 
the traditional and legal con- 
cepts that this legislative field 
belongs to the Federal gov- 
ernment, only.” 
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ing, federal welfare programs and 


nal federal law stimulating the state 
programs. 


Even though some states raised 
their maximum payments, the 
number of jobless persons eli- 
gible to receive the maximum 
dropped from 58.9 percent in 
1955 to 50.4 percent in 1956. 
Only half the insured unem- 
ployed workers actually received 
the theoretical maximum. Aver- 
age compensation benefits were 
$25.05. a week in 1955, $26.33 


ICFTU Advocates 
MRA Severance 


’ Brussels — The Executive Board 
of the Intl. Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, at its meeting here, 
advised affiliates to sever all con- 
nections with Moral Re-Armament 
as a result of its activities in Africa. 


The board acted on the basis of 
reports that. MRA, despite repeated 
trade union protests, continued to 
interfere in internal affairs of Tu- 
nisian and Northern Rhodesian un- 
ions, and attempted to gain in- 
fluence in the young Nigerian labor 


movement. 


States Shun Mitchell’s Requests 
To Modernize Jobless Benefits 


in 1956, as contrasted with avere 
age weekly wages of $78. 

In addition to renewing the AFL+ 
CIO proposal of a federal minimum 
standards law setting levels of job 
less compensation below which 
states could not falf, the Social Secu 
rity Committee recently reaffirmed 
specific AFL-CIO goals for 1957,j 
These include: 


Benefit payments equal to at least 
65~percent of a jobless worker's 
past earnings, with a maximum 
benefit of two-thirds of average 


| weekly wages in insured employs 


ment. 

Continuation of benefits for not 
less than 39 weeks if joblessness 
continues. (In the last three years 
nearly four million unemployed 
workers have exhausted the maxk 
mum benefit period without finding 
new jobs.) 

Revision of regulations on eligk 
bility and disqualification- to pro 
tect the jobless from harsh denials 
of benefits. 

Expansion of coverage to grougl 
now excluded. i 


Revision of the employer ean we 


tem to finance liberalized be 
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